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THE NEEDLE’S ART. 
BY MRS. MARY C. HUNGERFORD. 


“Thus is the needle proved an instrnment of profit, pleasure, and of 
ornament.”—From a Seventeenth-century Book. 


“Tt draws toward supper.”"—(King John.) 
“ Be bounteous at our meat.”—(Antony and Cleopatra.) 
“Tam one that am nourished by my victuals, and would fain have meat.” 
—(Two Gentlemen of Verona.\, 
“ Here is everything advantageous to life.”—( Tempest. ) 
“A good piece of flesh, indeed !"’---(As You Like It.) 
** Beseech you, sir, be merry.”—( Tempest.) 


And for the mat which clothes a bread-tray or plate, this 
would be a good choice: 


* Ceres’ blessing still is on you.” 


Tempest. 


In embroidering script it is important to have the stitched 
lines fine and even, and as far as possible to give the effect of 
pen work. 

In strong contrast to this description of extremely easy 
work is a revived fancy-work which is too frail to occup' 
any but purely ornamental positions, such as a mantel cor- 
ner scarf, a spread for the top of an upright piano, or a covet 
for the dressing-stand in a rarely used room. The founda 

tion is crape in white oi 


NY trifle or fancy or table appointment which suggests 
or promotes conversation has a definite value to a house- 
keeper, and a woman who entertains largely will surely be “He shall taste of my bottle.”—(Tempest. ) 
appreciative of such a set of doilies and napkins as I am “Sit down to that nourishment which is called supper.” 
about to describe. —(Love's Labor Lost.) 
The former are as simple as simplicity, being only the “ Let it serve for table talk.”—(Merchant of Venice.) 
small hem-stitched plain linen cambric squares sold at linen “Tt is meat aud drink to me.”"—(As You Like It.) 
stores or at house- 





furnishing counters. the very palest tints 
Each doily should and the embroidery is 
have pencilled upon as profuse and heavy 
it an apt quotation J 


from Shakespeare in 
a firm, distinct script. 


as if done upon a 
stronger fabric. Be- 
fore working upon it, 


The lettering should the crape is closely 
then be worked with basted upon Swiss 
black or dark brown muslin, which adds 


silk in outline stitch. 
There will be no dif- 
ficulty, after a little ex- 
perimenting, in follow- 
ing the marking and 
yielding to the abrupt 
curves and short lines 
of the letters 

The searcher through 


firmness without 
tracting from the trans 
parency. The stitches 
are taken through the 
lining. 

Some of the old 
pieces of this work are 
bordered with fine Ma 


ade- 


lines lace, but in the 
Shakespeare’s works work of recent date 
will be astonished at embroiderers have scal- 
his multitude of refer- loped the sides with 
ences to the festive self- colored silk, and 
board, the  viands 


which grace it, and the 
feasters thereof. There 
is entertainment in 


put a fringe of fluffy 
tassels ou the ends. 
The fancy for ribbon 


decoration is far from 
looking up suitable dying out. As an art 
quotations, but, just as it is wide in its se pe 
suggestions, enough ranging from the 


sentiments for adozen 
doilies may be men- 
tioned here. Merely 
to assist in verifying 
the lines, but not for 
working, unless one 
wishes it, the reference 
is given in parenthesis 
in all cases. 


**Good meat, sir, is com- 
mon.” 
—(Comedy of Errors.) 
“What's this? Mutton!” 
(Taming of the Shrew.) 
“Heaven give you many, 
many merry days!” 
—(Merry Wives of Windsor.) 
“Good things should be 
praised.” 


squarely tied bow call- 
ed the Marie Antoi- 
nette, made of half- 
inch-width ribbon and 
sewed flatly down upon 
the fabric to be deco 
rated, to the exquisite 
work with almost 
microscopic — ribbons, 
which issosight-taxing 
and patience-wearying 
that two hundred dol 
lars is not thought an 
exorbitant price to put 
upon a white satin 
square thus decorated, 
which is designed for 
a sofa pillow or a sin 


— Gentlemen of gle-panelled screen. 
ronda.) ? tas 

ae ane , Some dainty trans 
* Goor company, goo sahiel Ty hee 
wine, good welcome.” pare nt portiéres for 
—(Henry VIIL.) sea-side or mountain 
“We'll feast each other ere col tages have been 
we part.” made of strong course 
—(Antony and Cleopatra.) meshed srussels net, 
“A good digestion to you with a border formed 


all.” (Henry VIIL) 
“Tastes of 
serves.” 
—(Taming of the Shrew.) 
“Sit down and feast, and 
welcome to our table.” 
—(As You Like It.) 
“IT must eat my dinner.” 
—(Tempest.) 
* Grapes were made to eat.” 
—(As You Like It.) 
“ Well, here’s my comfort.” 
—(Tempest.) 
* Weak with toil, yet strong 
in appetite.” 
—(Cymbeline.) 
“Great welcome makes a 
merry feast.” 
—(Comedy of Errors.) 


these con- 


When napkins of or- 
dinary dinner size are 
decorated with quota- 
tions, the lines are 
made to run across one 
corner, and when they 
are folded squarely, 
the written corner is 
turned back to bring 
itinto prominence. If 
upon the napkins one prefers not to repeat the citations writ- 
ten upon the doilies, a selection may be made from these: 

“If you give me any conserves, give me conserves of beef.” 
—(Taming of the Shrew.) 
“Then to breakfast with what appetite you have "—( Henry VIIL.) 
“There’s pippins and cheese to come.”—( Merry Wives of Windsor.) 
* Pr’ythee let me bring thee where crabs grow.”—( Tempest.) 
“ Let us to the great supper.”—(Much Ado about Nothing.) 
“ Drink a health to me.”—( Taming of the Shrew.) 
* Welcome, my fair guests."—(Henry VIII) 
* What say you to a dish of beef and mustard ?”--(Taming of the Shrew.) 
You shall not choose but drink before you go.”—( Taming of the Shrew.) 


gy. 2.—CREPE DE 





Cuine Dréss 


“Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends ” 


—( Taming of the Shrew.) 


“* By Providence diverse, some food we had and some fresh water.” 


“}Iow many things by season seasoned are !” 


—( Tempest. ) 
(Merchant of Venice.) 


“ Why, nothing comes amiss."—( Taming of the Shrew. ) 
“Open your mouth.”—( Tempest.) 
“A dish that I do love to feed upon.”— Taming of the Shrew. ) 


For a round or square linen mat to put on the tray upon 
which vegetables are passed, an appropriate Shakespearian 


sentiment is: 


“Let the sky rain potatoes.”—( Merry Wives of Windsor.) 


HOUSE TOILETTES.—[For Descriptions SEE SUPPLEMENT. ] 


Fig. 1.—Tra Gown.—|See Fig. 3, Page 457. | Fi 


[See Figs. 4 and 5, Page 457.] 


leaves and acorns, the leaves being 
suitable brown. The wreath should 
that is, with the leaves all pointing t 
which upturn like the moon upon Di: 


A simple every-day kind of embroidery 


by applying soft-tinted 
silk ribbon bows with 
waved and floating 
ends. A study of the 
Louis Sixteenth lace 
curtains of commerce 
will teach the conven 
tional arrangement of 
the ribbon. 

A sofa pillow which 
can with strict propri- 
ety be used in a room 
furnished in the First 
Empire style may be 
made of dull red velvet 
on one side and cin- 
namon-colored satin 
forthe other. The vel- 
vet side 1s powdered 
with the Nap leonic 
bee, worked in bullion 
upon muslin, and then 
cut out and attached 
to the velvet by couch 
ing Embroidered di- 
rectly upon the satin 
may be a wreath of oak 
green and the nuts a 
be of the chaplet form, 
oward the open ends, 
ina’s brow. 
which seems to 


be quite a craze among country people, is cross stitch on 


checked gingham. 
the old-fashioned sampler stitch is ta 
by the intersection j 
which is intended for cross-stitch wo 
this use. A double wheel and star 7 


band above the hem of a child’s dress 


Any not too elab« 


The little even crossbar is selected, and 


ken in a block formed 
rate geometric pattern 
rk will be suitable for 
yattern makes a pretty 
, using the darkest col 
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or of the goods in the embroidery. The work can be done 
with cotton or with linen thread. 

A wide cross-stitch pattern worked with red, black, or 
blue marking cotton above a broad hem is a pretty decora 
tion upon aprons made of white crosshbarred jaconct muslin 
The muslin being thinner, the work is not quite so easy 
and rapid as upon the stouter gingham material; but if the 
fabric is not easily manageable, an embroidery hoop will 
render it tractable. 

Old-fashioned women may explore their memories, and 
revive for their younger friends the pretty art of making 
seed-work sachets, bags, and fringes. Apple, muskmcelon, 
and pumpkin seeds are all capable of being strung with sep- 
arating beads into open-work squares, through whose inter 
stices a gay satin lining gleams effectively. A square red 
satin bag, with the lower half covered with a net-work of 
apple seeds, and the tiny gold beads connecting them, is ex 
tremely pretty. Equally pretty is a yellow satin bag covered 
similarly with muskmelon seeds. As sometimes the needle 
used in threading them splits the seeds, an abundant supply 
will be necessary, and unless philanthropic friends aid in 
collecting, there will be a long time spent in accumulating 
the requisite quantity. 

Some very beautiful chenille work is now done upon silk 
canvas. A broad stripe is worked in the centre of the can 
vas, Which is about eighteen inches wide, with a selvage on 
each side. The pattern of an imported scarf of this kind is a 
curious lattice-work of wood brown shades, which is broken 
at intervals by a glowing crimson rose, with leaves and buds 
thrown out beyond the dividing line which marks the stripe. 
The chenille is not drawn through to the back, but held 
down in long stitches, like French satin stitch on muslin, 
with invisible stitches, taken with a needle threaded with 
fine cotton or sewing-silk. After the embroidery is finished, 
the canvas is laid upon a piece of crimson satin, which 
should be wide enough: to form a stripe at least four inches 
wide on each side. The edge stripes may be wider, if the 
space the scarf is to cover demands more width. The 
selvage of the cauvas should be loosely button-holed upon 
the satin with crimson silk, the stitches taken, as in couching, 
over a line of wood brown chenille. 

The ends of the scarf are finished with chenille balls 
caught together with cord to form a short netted fringe. 


SOME ROSES. 
OW many gleams of pink in the world! 
I The light of the dawn and the eve, 
The life of a fleeting cloud, 
The happy cheek of a girl, 
The glow imprisoned in pearl! 
And oli, the sweetness and the gladness 
Melting, pouring, through the pinkness 
Roses’ petals hold for love! 
Leaf on leaf folding over, 
Or breaking bonds and bursting cover, 
tolling backward, luscious, full; 
Wrapping closest at the centre, 
Curving thence in buoyant whirl; 
Tilting lightly at the edges, 
Where the richness pales away. 
Buruing somehow through the color, 
Transfiguring and making fuller, 
Shade of pink and hidden yellow 
Lives and glows, a light, a spirit. 
Essence subtle, whence and whither? 
Mingling softly with this spirit, 
Breathing out from form and texture 
Of the roses’ every fold, 
Wafted upward to the senses, 
Come a fragrance and a rapture, 
Scent of gardens, trace of heaven, 
Sweet to wildness, dear, ecstatic. 
FRANCES MACDANIEL. 
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HOT WATER. 

OW innumerable are the uses of hot water, and 
] how beneficial are the greater part of them! 
When the body is thoroughly exhausted, and life 
itself is a burden, a plunge into a bath-tub of the re- 
storer, steaming at a point that is precisely the high- 
est which can be borne, with a rest of three or four 
minutes thére, and a swift rubbing afterward, and 
how remade and just made do we feel, and almost as 
if we had been dipped in the fountain of perpetual 
youth! And even if a dip and plunge are impossi- 
ble, a quick sponging off with hot water gives a sen- 
sation of incalculable relief and rest. Not to speak of 
the offices of hot water in the brewing of the cup 
which cheers, its etfect when drank clear, with the 
sparkle of the boiling just subsiding, is almost equal 
in its reviving power to that of champagne. 

Not only as a grateful and agreeable draught is it 
of worth, but as a medicinal one; for any one who 
has once tried it will never suffer nausea for very 
long at a time when a cup of water, hot as it can be 
sipped, will, with most people, so speedily relieve the 
It is as effectual, too, for the relief of colic, 
the more ordinary pressure of gas, and other ills re- 
sulting from indigestion, as ginger and the alcoholic 
stimulants. In large things and in small its use is 
of equal vaiue. What is done for the child in con- 
vulsions but to plunge it at once into as hot water as 
can be endured without scalding ? And what is there 
that has any swifter effect of healing than hot water 
upon a bruise, dispelling soreness and lameness and 


distress. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


discoloration, and making all as it was before the 
hurt; while for the banishment of nerve-destroying 
pain and of the ordinary neuralgia it is like the po- 
tent drops with which the enchautress in old stories 
was wont to sprinkle her subjects, and transpose them 
from one shape to another. In nervous headache 
no spell or charm or lotion or plaster can equal the 
excellency of lot water applied by means of cloths 
wrung out hotter than the hand can bear—the hand 
being protected by a folded towel—laid then upon the 
place of pain, covered with thick and dry cloths to 
keep the steam in, and renewed every four minutes. 
And alas! almost every one knows the relief that hot- 
water baths bring to tired and tortured eyes. 

Even savages, whose point—not of civilization, but 
of the want of it—is far below the boiling-point, know 
the assuaging and comforting power of hot water. 
Long before America was trodden by other feet than 
theirs, the various hot springs had been frequented 
by the Indians for the cure of their ills and ails; and 
it is they who have often taught us the whereabouts 
of these Bethesdas, and there are few more interesting 
sights to-day than one of these hot springs, where the 
steaming stream gushes from the mountain-side, where 
the sick and the lame are brought on litters and go 
away dancing. It seems, in the case of the natural 
outflow of hot water from none know what sources, 
as if old Mother Earth herself knew what was best for 
her children, and cooked at her central fires a life-giv- 
ing broth which puts to shame that broth with which 
Medea would have made the old young again. Those 
who make use of such waters get to fancy that beyond 
the mere thermal benefit there is a telluric or mag- 
netic or planetary force in them which makes them 
of double efficacy. 3ut for our own part, heated 
though those waters be at fires born of the sun's own 
sacred fire, we doubt if the fire born of man’s ingenu- 
ity, kindled by the spark struck from his own brain, 
is not equally potent, and if the water that is boiled at 
home be not of quite as much worth to the ordinary 
individual as that of these up-gushing superheated 
springs. And in the mean time we are sure that the 
household is the healthiest and safest, as well as the 
cleanliest and sweetest, where there isalways on hand 
a full supply of hot water; although far be it from us 
to advocate anything tending toward a support of 
domestic differences and contentions in the shape of 
“hot water.” 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT.* 
BY MRS. L. G. RUNKLE. 


\ JITH the death of Laurence Oliphant there passed from 

the sight of men one of the most brilliant and capti- 
vating personalities of modern times. Born in 1829, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, he was the only child of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Sir Anthony Oliphant and his beautiful young wife, who 
was hardly eighteen at her son’s birth, and who remained 
till her death his most intimate and beloved friend. From 
his father Laurence inherited his intellectual power and 
keen sense of humor; from his mother, his vivacity, force of 
character, and personal charm. Both parents were intensely 
evangelical, eagerly anxious for the salvation of their child 
and charge, and it was doubtless this uncompromising Cove- 
nanter blood in him which, years afterward, made him sacri- 
fice friends, career, and fortune to what he deemed the voice 
of God, and his Presbyterian kinsfolk called the prompting 
of Satan. 

When Laurence was eight, his mother took him to Scot- 
land to begin school. Even then he manifested that sense of 
humor and dispassionate judgment of himself which never 
deserted him. ‘‘ Certain ladies of the neighborhood,” writes 
his biographer, “coming to call on the laird’s sister-in-law, 
young Mrs. Anthony, from the Cape, were shown into the 
drawing-room, where there seemed to be nobody, but where 
the small boy was playing with his box of bricks in a corner, . . 
They began talking of the lady they were waiting to see— 
how very pretty she was, and what a pity it was the child 
should be so plain. At this point they were startled by the 
sudden uplifting of a small voice from the corner. ‘ Ah,’ 
said the boy, moved, yet philosophically, impartially, by 
this criticism upon himself, ‘but I have very fine eyes!” 
“The little fellow was not clever, perhaps,” says Mrs. Oli- 
phant, ‘‘ but he was the light of his mother’s eyes, and al- 
ready a favorite everywhere—the brightest restless child, 
always doing, already fomning his succinct little opinions on 
things and men.” 

In 1842 Laurence, then not quite thirteen, was summoned 
to join his parents, who could no longer live without him, 
in Ceylon, where Sir Anthony was now chief justice. His 
education was subject to all the social interruptions of the 
gay little capital Colombo; and when, at seventeen, he was 
ready to matriculate at Cambridge, he persuaded his fond 
parents that two years of Continental travel with them would 
be of greaier practical use to him than the academical train- 
ing of the university. So the three comrades set forth, and 
for forty years and more the ‘‘rolling stone,” as he calls 
himself in his delightful Hpisodes in a Life of Adventure,t+ 
rolled over the whole globe, almost without rest. In 1847 
Italy was already in the throes of revolution, and the impul- 
sive lad became an Italian patriot when his foot touched 
Italian soil. ‘‘I shall never forget,” he says, ‘‘ joining a 
roaring mob one evening in Rome, bent on I knew not what 
errand, and getting forced by the pressure of the crowd and 
by my own eagerness into the front rank, just as we reached 
the Austrian Legation, and seeing the ladders placed against 
the wall and the arms torn down; then I remember taking 
hold, with hundreds of others, of the ropes which were at- 
tached to them, and dragging them in triumph to the Piazza 
del Popolo, where a certain Ciceroachio, who was a great 
tribune of the people in those days, and a wood merchant, 
had a couple of carts loaded with wood standing ready; and 
I remember their contents being tumultuously upset and 
heaped into a pile, and the Austrian arms being dragged on 


* Memoirs of the Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, his 
Wife. By Mrs. Margarer Oxrpnint W. O1reuant. With Two Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Two Volumes. S8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00. (Jn a Box.) New York: Harper & Brotiers, 

t Published by Harper & Brothers. 1887, 
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the top of them, and a lady—I think the Princess Pamphili 
Doria, who was passing in a carriage at the time—being com- 
pelled to descend, and being handed a flaming torch, with 
which she was requested to light the bonfire, which blazed 
up amid the frantic demonstrations of delight of a yelling 
crowd,who formed round it a huge ring, joining bands, dan- 
cing and capering like demons—in all which I took an active 
part, getting home utterly exhausted, and feeling that some- 
how or other I had deserved well of my country.” 

His next eruption was an expedition to Nepaul with the 
famous Jung Bahadour to hunt elephants and study Indian 
politics. By every opportunity the loving, honest, mcdest, 
religious boy writes to his. mother, confiding to her alike his 
deepest spiritual searchings and his wildest frolics and ad- 
ventures, his speculations on prophecy and his flirtations 
at Calcutta and Benares. In one letter, which must have 
made her heart stand still, he says: ‘‘I insisted on going 
[elephant hunting], much against Jung’s wish. However, 
he gave me an elephant, on which was nothing but a sack 
of straw lashed firmly on, with a loop of rope to hold by. 
Taking off cap and shoes, I was told to stick to this through 
thick and thin, throwing myself off when passing under 
branches, and holding on with my hands to fling myself up 
again. Besides holding on, I had to thrash the elephant 
with a spiked piece of wood. You may imagine it was no 
joke seeing a bough before you which grazed your hands 
and arms not six inches above the creature’s back. Once 
the elephant came down a tremendous trip on his nose, 
which nearly dislocated every bone in my body. On we 
rushed, regardless of everything. A pack of a hundred ele- 
phants in full cry is a curious sight, with two nearly naked 
men on each swaying about like bolsters, now on one side, 
now on the other, or slipping down to the root of the tail, and 
holding on by the crupper....The wild elephants turned 
and charged, but took nothing by their motion, our ele- 
phants standing like rocks while the strangers were belabor- 
ing their sides and backs with their trunks. Finding there 
was no help for it, they turned and tried to bolt; but that 
was not so easy, each of them, in the mean time, having had 
two nooses thrown round its neck, which four elephants 
were pulling, all different ways. ... Iam the only European 
who has ever attempted to follow, and the Jung would call 
me a brick, if he had a Nepaulese word for it.” 

Soon after this rapid and brilliant rush through India, 
which resulted in his first book, Laurence returned to Eng- 
land to read for the bar. Fashionable and literary London 
eagerly welcomed the entertaining young traveller and au- 
thor, and he was duly presented at court. In the summer 
vacation of 1852 the rolling stone took a remarkable spin 
upon the Continent. Starting with a friend for Russian 
Finland to shoot bears, catch salmon, and ‘‘ find something 
to write about,” and forbidden by the authorities at St. Pe- 
tersburg to go further north, Laurence at once decided to 
penetrate to the Black Sea instead. The Volga was then an 
almost unvisited river. The Don was wilder still. The 
Crimea was an unknown and unexplored peninsula, and no- 
thing was known of Sevastopol, except that Russia was 
there establishing an arsenal and martial headquarters, 
whence to descend on Turkey and overawe Europe. As 
the city itself was forbidden to all strangers, the dangers of 
the expedition appealed irresistibly to the young traveller. 
After weeks of adventure, Laurence writes from Taganrog: 
‘* We have accomplished in five days and nights one of the 
most wild, uncouth, and unfrequented journeys that even 
Russia can boast. I confess that the prospect of a steppe 
journey through the country of the Don Cossacks was a lit- 
tle appalling to us, not knowing a word of the language, or 
able to find a single person who could give us any informa 
tion upon it. We found a carriage, for which we had to pay 
about £11, and Jaunched ourselves upon the steppe. The 
country was like the sea, with a heavy ground-swell on and 
calm surface, being covered with a short dry grass. Often 
for miles not a creature was seen. Sometimes bullock carts 
passed us, or a wild Cossack galloped by on horseback, and 
here and there latterly villages came pretty thick, with 
round houses like the hay-stacks by which they were always 
surrounded, or ragged-looking cabins like those in an Irish 
village, from which issued wild, independent-looking un- 
shaven creatures. The road was a mere track across the 
grass. On arriving at a station we generally saw no one 
but a woman or a child or two, one of whom went and ealled 
a man, who immediately mounted on one of our last tear, 
and galloped across the steppe, bringing back in half an hour 
or so six or eight horses, which he drove into the kraal at 
full gallop, selected three, and then went off with us at a 
full gallop. ...A sheepskin I bought has on sundry oceasious 
made a@ capital mattress, only it retains the fleas a long time. 
Except a little meat at starting, we lived entirely on hard. 
boiled eggs, rusks, and cheese, comforting ourselves with 
some capital tea which we bought at Nijni. Not a thing 
besides hot water was to be procured the whole way, but 
the people were very civil, though rough and barbarous.” 

Out of his experiences in the East grew another book, 
China and Japan,* and in 1860, after a brief London holiday, 
Laurence rushed off to Turin, a self-sent apostle of liberty, 
to dissuade Savoy and Nice from annexation with France. 
He wrote to every member of the new Parliament. He 
expostulated with Cavour. He haunted Garibaldi. ‘* Why 
I should take such intense interest,” he wrote his mother, 
‘in affairs that don’t concern me, I don’t know, except that 
I can’t stand by and see « good cause ruined, and such black- 
guards as the Emperor [Napoleon III.] carrying all before 
him, without wagging a finger. And these people, with all 
their patriotism, are so childish and impracticable; Garibaldi 
most of all. I have got him regularly in tow, but eannot din 
the only practical plan for the salvation of his country into 
his head. He is the most amiable, innocent, modest nature 
possible, and a first-rate guerilla chief, but in council a 
child.” Unable to arouse a popular protest against annexa- 
tion, Laurence proposed to make a raid on the ballot-boxes, 
so as to necessitate a new vote, Garibaldi agreed; but being 
called to Sicily, the promising scheme failed, as its disap- 
pointed adviser relates in the Episodes. The sigh is audible 
with which he declares that “there is no chance of a row. 
The people are like sheep... .The whole thing was a sham 
of the most transparent description.” Three mouths Jater 
Laurence was exploring Montenegro, and coming home by 
way of Naples, was received there by Garibaldi, now victor 
of Sicily, who accommodated his entertaining guest in the 
very palace and bedchamber of King Bomba, ‘‘in a bed so 
gorgeous, with its gold and lace and satin that I doubted 
whether the king himself did not keep it for show. How- 
ever, it turned out a very good one to sleep in,” adds the 
light-hearted traveller, whose next nap might be in a brig- 
and’s hut or the close little cabin of a felucca, for anything 
hz knew or cared. 

The next shuffle of the diplomatic cards made him First 
Secretary of Legation in Japan. Next he rolled over Al- 

“ Published by Harper & Brothers. 
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bariia, Herzegovina, the Abruzzi, turned up in Poland in 
time to take a hand in the Polish insurrection of 1863, pene- 
trated Volhynia and Moldavia, paused in Schleswig-Holstein 
during the Danish war, and was back in England in time to 
enter Parliament in 1865. ‘He knew everybody both at 
home and abroad,” says his biographer; ‘ British ministers 
as well as Chinese mandarins, lilerary circles as well as po- 
litical, and fashionable circles better than either; he had 
friends everywhere among both small and great; he was ac- 

uainted with English life to its depths, but especially among 
the representative classes which we call the ‘world.’ His 
standing-ground throughout his life was that of society; and 
the world of fashion, though he mocked it continually, and 
shot a thousand darts at its mannerisms and follies, was, 
after all, his natural sphere.” Yet this man, ‘‘ newly elected 
a member of Parliament, one of the first authorities upon 
foreign politics, the favorite of society, the friend of all that 
was best and highest in England, a courted guest, a brilliant 
writer and yet more brilliant talker, capable of any advance- 
ment,” deliberately gave up his curcer and every preference 
of his life, and turned his back on London, to reappear there 
only accidentally, his hands hardened by toil, his ambitions 
laid aside. From childhood, however adventurous or suc- 
cessful his career, his inner religious experiences had con- 
stituted his real life. He believed that if every man would 
seek not his own, but the good of others, the visible kingdom 
of God would be established. 

He had already published one or two successful novels, 
and now stories, sketches, reviews poured from his pen. He 
wrote for a livelihood, instead of for fun and fame, and lived 
sparingly. But of the honesty and illumination of ** Father” 
Harris, or of the wisdom of his novitiate, he entertained no 
doubt, and his heart was still with the community. 

In 1870 Mr. Delane sent him to France as war correspond- 
ent of the London 7imes, und after the Franco-German war 
was over he remained as permanent Paris correspondent. 
Early in this period he thought it his duty to attend a revo- 
lutionary meeting in Lyons, though warned that the danger 
would be great. ‘‘ Half-way through the proceedings some 
bonnet-rouge heard that a correspondent was present, and, 
rising, warned the assembly that an emissary from that bru- 
tal English journal, ‘la 7Z'eemes,) was among them, An 
immediate tumult arose, and cries of ‘Cherchez-le! a la 
mort! a la riviére!’ resounded. As may be supposed, Lau- 
rence immediately joined himself to the demonstrators, 
jumping to his feet in overwhelming indignation, and shout- 
ing with the rest. ‘Cherchez-le! cherchez-le! he cried; 
‘moi, je le connais de rue!’ Needless to say that he got out 
safely, under cover of this zeal for his own discovery.” 

In 1878, at the abrupt command of the ‘‘ Father,” Lau- 
rence, his mother, and his beautiful young wife, whom he 
had but lately married, came to America to pass most of the 
next seven or eight years, a pathetic experience, most tender- 
ly told in the Memoirs, Laurence did farm work, newspaper 
work, novel-writing, and even Wall Street financiering, all 
in obedience to the sage. Of the last occupation he writes: 
‘*T am learning business in a school which requires one to 
‘keep his eyes skinned.’ My only weapon is a guileless in- 
nocence, which disconcerts the sharpers, as they don’t know 
whether I am precious deep or precious flat, as Mr. Chi- 
chester would say.” Having occasion to deal with Mr. Jay 
Gould, against whose cleverness he had been warned, he 
called on that eminent financier, and thus addressed him: ‘I 
don’t think that your interests and those of my clients are 
opposed to each other. But it is needless to say that I am 
not your equal in the conduct of affairs, and if you want to 
crush me, you can.”” The result was that the keen speculator, 
recognizing the honesty of his possible opponent, treated 
him throughout with perfect good faith and honor, 

In 1882, Laurence, at last emancipated from the control of 
his despot, took his wife to Turkey, and thence to Syria. 
This time his official mission was the disbursement of a fund 
for the relief of the persecuted Jews, and an attempt at Jew- 
ish colonization. Settling at Haifa, on the Bay of Acre, 
these two, who had been ornaments of the gay world, favor- 
ites of fortune, guests of royalty, spent four years in teach- 
ing the ignorant, helping the poor, giving from their scanty 
stores to the needy, living in the plainest and barest way, 
Laurence earning by his pen whatever they had or bestowed. 
His fascinating book, Haifa, published by Harper & Bro- 
thers in 1887, describes their course of life, but not the con- 
stant generosity, self sacrifice, and devotion to an ideal which 
made its daily beauty. Here, after their four years of happy 
labor, the beautiful wife died, and two years later, in Eng- 
land, after more ungrudging toil, more writing, more jour- 
neying by land and sea, always in obedience to his concep- 
tion of his duty to his fellows, Laurence himself put off 
mortality. 

No brief sketch can reveal the unique personality which 
the writer of the Memoirs so lovingly portrays. But to those 
who read the book, *‘the name ot Laurence Oliphant will 
never cease to conjure up memories of all that was most brill- 
iant in intellect, most tender in heart, most trenchant in at- 
tack, most eager to succor in life. ‘There has been no such 
bold satirist, no such cynic philosopher, no such devoted 
enthusiast, no adventurer so daring and gay, no religious 
teacher so absolute and visionary, in this Victorian age now 
beginning to round toward its end, and which holds on its 
long and brilliant roll no more attractive and interesting 
name. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW BODICES. 


fag chic of new gowns lies in the bodice, as skirts are 

uniformly plain. The fancy of the moment is for bod- 
ices with jacket fronts, short and jaunty Zouaves, or Figaros 
cut in new and varied ways. ‘The top of the jacket is some- 
times shaped in two square corners above the armholes, with 
lapping stitched edges falling on a full vest—a pretty fashion 
for snow-flake wools or fine mohairs. Other jacket fronts 
are formed entirely of wide moiré sash ribbon over a crépon 
bodice; lace Zouaves are on crépe de Chine gowns; very 
square revers or gathered jabot revers edge other Zouaves; 
and an entire jacket of crépon (sleeveless, of course) is worn 
over a bodice of India silk. 

A light gown of snow-flake wool, with white ground fleck- 
ed with dark gray threads, has the jacket effect given by gray 
moiré sash ribbon twelve inches wide. The round wool 
bodice with seamless back is lapped in front in soft diagonal 
folds brought down over the bust to fasten on the left under 
two large silver buttons, while the rounded end is laid in 
folds more nearly straight, that suggest a girdle. A breadth 
of the moiré ribbon is set in each shoulder and armhole, the 
front edges next the collar being gathered slightly to droop 
as a jabot; the ribbons are then carried smoothly under the 
arms to the back, meeting there at the waist line in a large 
bow without ends. The high straight collar band of the 
bodice is covered with moiré ribbon fastencd under a bow 
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in the back, and small mutton-leg sleeves have wristbands of 
moiré. The plain skirt has a gored front breadth and bias 
seam in the back; four large buttons are set in a row at the 
top of the front seams. A gray-blue India silk gown with 
buyadere stripes of black a fourth of an inch wide, and white 
rings between, has a separate sleeveless jacket of gray-blue 
crépon in square-cornered Figaro shape, reaching just to the 
waist line; the fronts turn back in revers that are simply 
stitched on the edges, and the wide back is seamless. The 
silk bodice droops in two full puffs in front from pleats set 
to a standing collar, and hooks invisibly on the left side. 
Black gimp with jet pendants trims the high collar. The 
large mutton-leg sleeves are pleated in at the top to droop 
very low and broad, instead of standing high above the arm- 
hole, and are trimmed with gimp at the wrist. The bayadere 
stripes are kept unbroken all around the bell-shaped skirt, 
and three rows of gimp are set near the foot as a border. At 
the top the silk skirt is kept separate from the foundation 
skirt, that it may pass above the edge of the bodice, and is 
ornamented there with a row of gimp, from which hang 
twelve tabs or loops of crépon like that of the jacket. Each 
loop 1s eight inches deep and two inches wide when finished ; 
they are stiffly interlined, and the edges are stitched. 
BLACK VESTS IN LIGHT GOWNS. 

Another fancy considered extremely stylish is that of put- 
ting a vest of black mousseline de soie in wool gowns of 
very light colors. Thus a Newport dress of pinkish-mauve 
veiling has a round bodice, with short Figaro front turned 
back in little revers from a full gathered vest of black silk 
muslin; this vest is set under a short square yoke and collar 
of white Irish lace of very open pattern, and is gathered in 
at the waist line under a girdle of the lace, which is quite 
narrow there, but widens gradually on the sides to form a 
broad corselet in the back; a little coat frill of the lace is set 
on just in the middle of the back. The high collar is a 
straight puff of the black mousseline, with a bit of the white 
lace above it, fastened in the back under a small bow of 
mousseline. The skirt, with bias seam down the back, is cut 
slightly long. A lovely house gown of yellow crépon—the 
design woven in bayadere stripes—has a similar vest of 
black chiffon, with yoke, corselet, and collar of white 
guipure lace studded with jet cabochons. 

The black vest is also seen itr*inexpensive gowns of mo- 
hair in light tan or beige shades. Black surah brocaded 
with blue or with pink blossoms forms the vest, a single 
breadth being laid across the front of the fitted lining, and 
hooked under the left side of a jacket bodice. This bodice 
has longer jacket fronts than those just described, with coat 
skirts at the back slashed below the waist, and lined with 
silk like that of the vest. A row of large jet nail-heads 
passes around the waist in the back, then is slipped under 
the jacket fronts, and reappears on the edge of the vest. A 
cream-tinted rough straw bonnet worn with this dress is near- 
ly flat, with the pointed front trimmed with upright loops of 
jet beads wired to keep them in place. Black velvet ribbon 
is drawn back along the sides, and raised in loops at the 
back, then forms strings that are crossed under the chin, 
and carried up to meet just below the back of the bonnet, 
where they are fastened with fancy brooches. 

Other mohair dresses for summer wear at the sea-shore 
are in clear shades of gray, with piping of black satin edging 
the revers fronts of the jacket bodice and the pocket slits, 
and also set at the top of a false hem on the skirt. The vest 
or shirt front is of a pretty flowered foulard of light gray or 
cream ground, strewn with leaves or other design in pink, 
blue, or brown. This is gathered to a turned-over collar of 
the foulard, and shirred at the waist, falling a few inches 
below, and belted by black satin ribbon coming from the 
side seams, and tied in a bow in front. Two pointed ends of 
foulard are strapped in to form a cravat bow. 


BATISTES, MUSLIN, ETC. 

The revival of sheer wiry linen batistes in écru and tan 
shades has already been noted. Paris dress-makers use this 
transparent fabrie over lavender or mauve silk, trimming it 
with a new insertion made of six rows of baby-ribbon of the 
same écru tint woven on cross-bands of thin silk which hold 
the rows apart that the silk may show in the spaces between. 
The round bodice of batiste gathered on the shoulders is 
drawn down to shirring at the waist line, and finished below 
with ten tabs of batiste lined with lavender silk. Loops of 
baby-ribbon edge the V front of the bodice, and are set in 
many rows at the top, making a ruche. A band of the rib- 
bon insertion laid upon mauve silk passes just back of each 
armhole, and comes down the front to meet in a point at the 
shirring. The very large sleeves droop from the top, and 
are close on the forearm, where they are banded with the 
ribbon trimming. The straight skirt has five rows of in- 
sertion down the front and sides, and is mounted on a foun- 
dation of mauve silk with pinked flounces at the foot. 

White dotted lawns have designs of fruits and leaves, one 
especially gay having clusters of red cherries with their 
dark green leaves. Other lawns, with China blue inch 
stripes alternating with pink stripes, are trimmed with white 
point d’esprit lace used as bretelles on the bodice and as 
insertions in ruffles that-form a coat frill and flounces on 
the skirt. 

Watteau designs of baskets of flowers rival the familiar 
bow-knot patterns on new India silks, gauzes, and nets—piece 
nets and ‘aces for flounces as well. Baskets of roses and 
forget-me-nots are overturned on cream white silks, the flow- 
ers strewing the light ground; violets and carnations are 
heaped in yellowish baskets on black India silks. Jetted 
baskets embroidered in fine cut beads are on thin-meshed 
black nets, while heavier nets have the basket design woven 
in them. 

SHOT SILK AND LACE GOWNS. 


Among new dresses some of the prettiest are of black net 
in basket pattern made over shot silk. A new feature in 
these dresses is the bell skirt of shot silk covered smoothly 
with net cut precisely as the silk is shaped, then finished at 
the foot by a deep flounce of black lace bordered with the 
flower-basket design. A stylish example is of pink and yel- 
low changeable silk, and another is of pale blue shot with 
gold. The silk skirt is simply a lining for the lace, and is 
faced deeply with black silk, then worn over a separate pet- 
ticoat of black taffeta silk with pinked flounces. The lace 
flounce on the net skirt has an upright ruffle as heading, 
with rosettes at intervals upon it. The round bodice is of 
the silk covered with net put on smoothly about the shoul- 
ders, shirred at the waist line, and finished with a flounce of 
lace like that on the skirt. Sleeves of the plain silk are 
studded with jet nail-heads, and have lace ruffles at the 
wrists. An open jet collar is wired to flare slightly. The 
design of this gown is also carried out in black square- 
meshed grenadine over pale blue faille. The bell skirt of 
grenadine may have a lace flounce, or else it has a border 
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of pale blue ribbon, dotted with jet applied flatly in a pat- 
tern of bow-knots with fluttering ends. Serpentine striped 
grenadine is similarly made over gray-blue or rosy heliotrope 
silk. 

A visiting and reception dress worn by a stately woman 
with prematurely gray hair is of pink and green changeable 
taffeta silk. The skirt is simply bordered with a thick ruche 
of the taffeta pinked in deep leaf points on each edge. Black 
large-meshed fish-net forms a coat bodice over the round 
waist of taffeta, with leg o’-mutton sleeves of taffeta. The 
net is set full on the shoulders, and drawn down in a V in 
front and back, then falls in square coat tabs. Marie An- 
toinette embroidery in gay-colored ribbons enriches the coat, 
bordering it down the front. Another gown of twilled silk, 
blue shot with yellow, has white zigzag lines like streaks of 
lightning for its odd design. The slightly pointed bodice 
has bretelles of white Venetian lace that widen on the shoul- 
ders, and droop over the tops of the full sleeves. Corn-flow- 
er blue velvet ribbon edges the bodice, and is set in a point 
between the shoulders; then brought forward under the 
arms to the point at the front of the waist. A small bow 
trims the point in front and back alike. 

Thanks for information are due Madame Kate RE ILy, 
Miss Switzer, and Madame Barnes. 


PERSONAL. 


CoLoneEL T. W. Hra@ernson filled the position of master of 
ceremonies at the banquet held in Boston in honor of Robert 
Browning, on the poet’s birthday. While Mr. Dana Estes 
was toast-master, to Colonel Higginson it fell to call upon 
the speakers of the occasion, and this was done with a grace 
that excited general admiration. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Dr. C. C. Everett, and Dr. W. J. Rolfe were among the 
speakers, while poems by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Colonel 
Clark, and Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton were read. Mrs. 
Howe read her own poem, while Colonel Clark’s was read 
by Mrs. Jean Margaret Lander, the whilom actress, 

—A new play, Master Manole, by Carmen Sylva, was re- 
cently produced in Vienna. The drama is very sombre in 
cast, and is founded upon a poem by the Roumanian poet 
Alexandri, who died some years since. He was an intimate 
friend of the Queen, who called him her literary master. The 
receipts at the first performance were all given to charity. 
The actors were among the finest in Austria, and the house 
was filled with royalties and other celebrities. 

—Miss Shepherd, of Orange, New Jersey, has presented 
to New York city the drinking fountain that stands at the 
northeast corner of Union Square. The design is by Mr. 
Olin Warner. 

—The home of Mrs. Annie Lee Wister, the translator, is in 
Philadelphia, where she was born over sixty yearsago. Her 
father was Rev. William H. Furness. 

—The last slave ever sold in New Haven is ‘‘ Aunt” Louie 
Tritton, who is also the oldest inhabitant of that city. She 
was the property of General Tritton, of the British army, and 
was sold first by him, and later, in 1825, was publicly ** aue 
tioned off” on the village green for $600. 

—Mrs. Grimwood, whose 
portrait we give, is entitled 


to an honorable place 
among the heroic women 


of our period. Her hus- 
band was the late Frank 
St. Clair Grimwood, Brit- 
ish Resident at Manipur, 
India, who perished in the 
dreadful massacre there. 
During the sad scenes of 
the mutiny Mrs. Grimwood 
proved herself equal to the 
situation. Secluded in a 
cellar during the fighting 
she made sandwiches for 
the soldiers, and also as- 
sisted in bandaging their 
wounds. The Manipuri 
shelled the Residency with fm 
the very cannon presented ~~ %. or 
to them by Queen Vic- 6 Beli IR 
toria in token of friendly 
feeling. 

—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is said to have aged so much 
in the last few years that she would hardly be recognized 
by those who knew her a decade since. She will not be 
eighty until the 14th of June. 

—Mrs. Algernon Sartoris (Nellie Grant) is about to return 
to England with her children. They have made several 
trips during their stay in this country, including one to 
Niagara Falls. 

—The first literary society ever formed in India for native 
women is the Bombay Sorosis, formed on the model of the 
New York society of the same name. Two hundred mem- 
bers are on its rolls, 

—A pension has recently been granted to Mrs. Locke, the 
mother of David R. Locke, better known as Petroleum Y. 
Nasby. Mrs. Locke, who is very poor, received the pension 
on account of her husband's service in the war of 1812. 

—Mr. George Riddle, the well-known reader, who was first 
known by the part he took in the Greek play presented in 
Boston some years ago, has just given his one-thousandth 
public reading. Mr. Riddle was on the stage from 1875 to 
1878, but in the latter year he was called to Harvard as an 
instructor. He abandoned the theatrical profession, and de- 
voted himself to his work at Cambridge and to his platform 
readings. New York, he declares, furnishes his favorite 
audience. Mr. Riddle is a cousin of Miss Kate Field. 

—Secretary Wanamaker’s married son, Mr. Rodman Wana- 
maker, resides in Paris, and Mrs. Wanamaker will spend a 
good part of her holiday abroad in his home. _ His two chil- 
dren are especial pets of the grandmother, and the desire to 
see them is said to have been one of the chief objects of Mrs. 
Wanamaker’s foreign trip. 

—Miss Octavia Hill, of London, whose model tenements 
have won her a wide reputation, refuses to receive as a tenant 
any man or woman given to intemperance. Her wealth 
enables her to buy up old, tumble-down buildings, destroy 
them, and erect on the site new and convenient dwellings, 
of suitable size and finish for working-men and their families. 
The ‘*: Hill houses” are much sought after. 

—Saturday afternoon, May 23d, gathered a brilliant as- 
semblage of women in the chapel of the Normal College of 
New York, the occasion being the annual social reunion 
of the Associate Alumnz. The Normal College is a very 
popular institution, numbering among its graduates women 
of conspicuous ability in professional lines, and including om 
its roll of students bright girls from all parts of New Yorls 
city. The exercises consisted of music and addresses, and 
were concluded by refreslimeuts and a social hour. 
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INFANT’s Brn. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XX., Fig. 69, 






InFaNnt’s Perricoar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
XL. Figs. 50 and 51. 





INFANT'S JACKET. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIIL, Figs. 54-56. 
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CHILD’s SHIRT. 
For pattern and description see Supple- - S <= 
meut, No. XII., Figs. 52 and 53. Fig. 1.—SatcueL MEDICINE Case. 
OpEN.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Satcnet Mept- 
CINE Case.—CLOSED. 
[See Fig. 1 ] 

For design and description see 
Supplement, No. VIIL., Pig. 36, 





INFANT’s CaP 





For pattern and ng 
tion see Suppi., No. VI., 
Figs. 30 and 31. 


INFANT'S CaP. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, No. 


XVIII., Figs. 66 and 67. 
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Fig. 1.—TRave.ine-Box with Cover. — [See Fig. 2 ] 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL FROM 1 TO 3 
YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., 
o. XVI., Figs, 62 and 63. 








INFANT'S SHIRT. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XV., Figs. 59-61. 





SHOE- POCKET. 
For design and description see Supplement 















WALL-PockKetT. 


ment, No. XVII., Figs. 64 and 65. 
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Fig. 2.—WorkIN 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
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INFANT’S APRON. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 28 and 29, 





Batu CLoak For CHILD OF 
2 To 4 YEARs. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IIL, Figa. 20-22, 





INFANT'S CaP. 
For description see Supplement, 
No. XVIIL 








INFANT'S MORNING Sup. 
for pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-27. 





Sutrt-Case r design and description see Suppl., No. XXI., Fig. 70.) 
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G-PaTTERN FOR Box Cover, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircu, 
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be very largely used in the country, at 
chateaux, and the watering - places. 
Much favor is shown too to grenadine 
in all black, and in black grounds with 
threads and stripes of color. 

Skirts continue to be inconveniently 
long at the back, the fashion having 
spread now to gowns in general, instead 
of being confined, as at first, to dressy 
toilettes. The back seam of the skirt is 
cut bias, which helps to spread the 
small train. The front and sides of the 
skirt are mounted quite flat, while the 
back breadth is drawn together in large 
thick gathers. Not all skirts are gath 
ered at the back, many of them being 
still mounted in fan pleats. Sometimes 
the front of the skirt is draped a trifle, 
in which case it is set off from the rest 
of the skirt by being framed in bands 
of trimming, or separated from the sides 
by pleats or revers. But the sheath 
skirt predominates. Several attempts 
have been made to revive paniers, which 
have not, however, been taken up with 





Fig. 


2.—FRonT or CHALLI 
DREss, 


Fia. 1 
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the hem, done in cotton thread on cot- 
tons, in silk on silk or woollen fabrics; 
the bands, underneath which the mate- 
rial is cut away, are from an inch to two 
or even three inches in width, and are 
repeated on the aud sleeves, 
being employed as insertions would be. 

While corsages are most varied in 
styles, the one which predominates for 
summer gowns of thin materials is the 
short corsage pleated at front and back, 
with draped front. This may be either 
separate from the skirt, with a short 
basque, which is slipped under the skirt, 
or it may be attached to the skirt, or 
form part of a princesse redingote worn 
over a separate under-skirt. Some cor 
laced at the back, others are 
buttoned under the left arm, but by far 
the greater number are buttoned under 
a tab down the fron They may be 
with or without a belt. If draped, the 
front meets but a short distance above 
the belt, the majority being open 
in some fashion over a flat or draped 


corsage 


Sages are 


great 


any degree of enthusiasm. Neither 

have they been entirely rejected, some of the summer 
gowns of thin stuffs having what from analogy may be 
called paniers, butso another, or some spe- 
smalland slightasto cies of corselet, of 
seem rather a scarf the same or a differ- 
drapery of the cor- ent material from the 


vest, or P seppnes front of soft silk or 
silk muslin. Sundry of the corsages are more com pli- 
cated in their details, having a yoke of one variety or 


sage. Lace is thus corsage itself. The 
used for paniers, corselet may be di- 


providing it appears vided atthe front,and 





elsewhere asthe trim- connected by ribbons 

ming of the dress. or by buttons and 

Deep flounces of lacing. The edges, 

lace simulate under- which are trimmed 

fH skirts, coming into with galloon ora nar- 
Ht view at the slashed row fringe, are sloped 
i ih sides or front of ina variety of ways; 
India silk skirts the lower edge may 

TH White embroideries be pointed at the 
i are made toserve the front and back, or 

Ni i same purpose. The have a basque attach- 
skirts of cotton and ed; in short, there is 


Fig. 1.—Cua.urt Dress.—[See Fig. 2 


For diagram and description see Supplement 


PARIS FASHIONS 
| Fuom Our Own Corresronpenr. | 


YyY ELLOW is the dominant color in the trimming of straw hats 

this season, and in that of their small congeners made of open 
metallic embroideries, gold, silver, or steel. Mimosa blossoms are 
Jargely used in garlands and in small posies, mingled with white 
lace or with narrow black velvet ribbon, also yellow and black 
coucou flowers, and the yellow Spanish genesta. It is not unusual 
to see violets mingled with the yellow mimosa. Bonnet strings 
are very narrow, either of black velvet ribbon or of ribbon to 
match that in the trimming; they are secured among three or four 
erect loops at the middle of the back, and tied under the chin in a 
square bow of two loops and two short ends. Wide-brimmed hats 
are much like those of last year, the brim projecting at the front, 
turned up at the back,aud there trimmed with large flowers and 
ribbon bows. Many open straws are worn, chiefly in black. 
Flowers and ribbons are the trimmings, rarely feathers. Irises of 
all colors, lilacs, purple and white, glyciue, and roses are the flow- 
ers preferred, intermingled with wide ribbons. 

To go to the opposite extreme, pointed shoes have once more 
triumphed over the opposition of their square-toed rivals. The 
medium low Richelieu shoe is worn, and also the low-cut slipper, 
in fine mat kid, but above all in varnished leather. Black stock- 
ings are still worn with all toilettes, dark and light, though white 
stockings are also very generally used with light gowns, and with 
others as well. Stockings to match the gown are still adopted in 
exceptional instances. 

The favorite summer silk this year is glacé—that is, changeable— 
taffeta, which is employed not only for entire costumes, but in ad 
dition under transparent materials, grenadines and laces, and un 
der white and cream batistes and muslins. White toilettes are to 














TRIMMING oF Crire DE CHINE DREss, 


Fig. 5.—SKIkT 


Fie. 2, Front Pace. 








muslin 
summer 


gowns, of 


silks and 


no limit to individual 
fancy in this regard 





thin woollens, are In sleeves there isa 
often ornamented certain uniformity of Fig. 4.—Back or CREPE D! 
Fig. 3.--Back or TEA Gown, with bands of open- appearance What- Caine Dress, Fig. 2, Fronr 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Cape. 


WY IN 


SUMMER 


For pattern aud description see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 32-35. 
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WRAPPINGS 
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they are always made in either of two styles. 
One is close fitting to the arm, only swelling 
in size about the shoulder; the other is of the 
same fulness about the shoulder, but retains 
this fulness to below the elbow, where it 
merges into a deep cuff, which extends be- 
yond the wrist to the hand. This cuff may 
be more or less ornamented with embroidery, 
passementerie, or lace, or it may be of a dif 
ferent material if one is used in combination. 

A pretty dress now in process of making 
is of silk tricotine, a species of silk jersey 
cloth, of a pale amethyst shade. The skirt is 
flat, with only a cluster of gathers at the back; 
the middle of the front is divided from top 
to bottom, opening on a front of bengaline of 
the same shade, which is bordered at the foot 
with three rows of gold galloon studded with 
amethyst cabochons an inch and a half wide. 
The corsage is round-waisted, shirred at the 
waist at the front and back, and opening in 
heart shape at the front on a bengaline plas- 
tron, which is trimmed with galloon set on in 
points; the front is fastened under a band 
of galloon narrower than that at the foot of the 
skirt. The galloon on the corsage is made to 
run in line with a band of the same narrow 
galloon set along the front edges of the skirt 
on either side of the bengaline front. The 
corsage is adjusted first, then the skirt is put 
on,and attached to the corsage by hooks; on 
the skirt is a stiffened belt of wide galloon. 

Of all the capes and cape mantelets now 
worn, one of the simplest but by no means 
least elegant is of medium length, ample, 
with three superposed tiny capes, or rather 
deep collars, about the neck, or merely three 
ruches to outline simulated capes. This is 
made of very light cloth or of other fine wool 
of the dress material. In light gray, with 
merely an edge of metal cord or a silk piping 
to the cape, this is refined. The same cape 
is also made of black, with a piping of color- 
ed silk to take away the appearance of mourn- 
ing. For all-black,as it was formerly worn, 
when a black silk or a black velvet was the 
standard best gown of the majority of wo- 
men, is almost a thing of the past, and black 
silk and black velvet are now seldom used 
for an entire dress without a combination of 
some other silk. Laces and passementeries 
are combined in the black capes for summer. 
As regards other wraps, for ladies jackets are 
limited to morning and travelling toilettes. 
Handsome mantelets more or less long are 
made of Lyons embroidery, which is a sort 
of passementerie, very light, but firm; these 
have a yoke of jet terminating in a fringe, 
and jet ornaments on the tabs. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


A VIRGIN OF UTRERA. 
BY FRANCIS M. LIVINGSTON. 


YOUNG girl and an old woman walked 

down the main street of the town of 
Utrera, in the province of Seville, on a 
bright morning in April. The girl moved 
with a light elastic step, and so quickly that 
the other found difficulty in keeping pace 
with her. 

‘*Hestis sefior, Clarita, I must rest a few 
moments; my breath is all gone! Why dost 
thou go so fast ?” she asked, querulously. 

**I so fear to be late, Tia Lisa,” replied the 
girl. 

‘*But it is scarcely half past nine; they 
will not begin the ceremony until ten. Go 
thou ahead, if thou art so afraid; I cannot 
race like that. One would think it were a 
fiesta de toros we were running to!” 

‘‘Pardon me, dear aunt,” said the young 
girl, gently. ‘Take my arm, so that when I 
go too fast thou mayst check me.” 

The sweetness of the tone, the pressure of 
her hand, completely disarmed the elder wo- 
man. 

“‘T am an old grumbler, sweetheart. If I 
were a saint, like thou, I would not feel the 
fatigue of hastening to church.” 

They walked on more slowly. 

A young man of about nineteen, with a 
slim, graceful figure, appeared on the oppo- 
site side of the street, walking in the same 
direction as the old woman and her niece. 
From time to time he glanced over to them, 
as though thinking to join them. 

“Clarita,” said her aunt, ‘‘ is not that Luis 
Barreda over there ?” 

“ Yes, Tia Lisa.” 

‘** Dios mio! how tall he has grown since 
he went to Madrid. He is trying to catch 
your eye, guerida; he wants to salute you.” 

Clarita turned her head and bowed quite 
calmly. On other mornings of late, when 
Luis had hovered about, seeking to walk 
with her on the street, or to speak to her, 
she had felt troubled and displeased, for she 
did not wish to appear on the public street 
with a young man. But this morning her 
mind was filled with other things. She 
would not be long among her friends after 
to-day, and it behooved her to be courteous 
and kindly to them. So she did not seek to 
avoid Luis’s gaze. He raised his hat and 
made a profound bow in response to her sal- 
utation, but did not attempt to cross the 
street. 

This was the day long looked forward to 
by Clarita, for to-day Sefiorita Clemencia 
Cuadra ended her novitiate, and took the veil 
of the Carmelite Sisterhood in the Church of 
Santa Maria de la Mesa. 

/ho was Sefiorita Clemencia Cuadra? 

In a great chiteau outside of Utrera had 
lived, a year since,a woman noted for her 
charity, her goodness, and her beauty. Five 
years ago, when the republic was proclaim- 
ed, she was engaged to be married to a 
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handsome and gallant young officer. He 
was sent to Cartagena at the head of a regi- 
ment to assist in quelling the cantonal insur- 
rection, and was killed. Since the day when 
the news of her lover's death had been 
brought to her, no soul in Utrera had ever 
seen the Sefiorita Cuadra’s face outside of 
her own doors. On the death of her mother, 
four years afterward, she had taken the white 
veil of a Carmelite nun, and to-day she en- 
tered the convent forever. 

Clarita had never seen her but once. It 
was about a year after the revolution of 73, 
when Clarita was quite a little girl. The 
Sefiorita Clemencia’s mother was ill, and Tia 
Lisa had been sent for to help nurse her. In 
one of her trips to the great house she had 
taken Clarita with her, and just as they en- 
tered, a tall and beautiful lady, dressed all in 
black, was crossing the patio. At the farther 
door she turned her head and looked at 
Clarita. 

‘** Who is this pretty child?” she asked of 
Tia Lisa. 

**My niece, sefiorita.” 

The lady then came forward, and, stoop. 
ing, kissed the child. ‘* What is thy name?” 
she asked. 

And the little maiden, though greatly im- 
pressed by the beautiful lady’s gracious man- 
ner and appearance, answered, without fear 
and quite plainly, ‘‘ Clara Maria Josefina Vi- 
cente.” 

And the Sefiorita Cuadra (for it was she), 
still bending down to her, asked, gently, 
** Dost thou know the story of Santa Clara, 
dear child?” 

And Clarita, hanging her head this time, 
answered, ‘‘ No, sefiorita.” 

‘**Then I will tell it thee.” ‘ 

And the beautiful lady made Clarita sit 
with her on a marble bench near the foun- 
tain, and gave her a glass of delicious red 
wine and water, and a cake to eat with it, 
and told her, in a low, musical voice, the like 
of which Clarita had never before heard, how 
the pious St. Clara, when a little girl (‘‘no 
larger than thou, palomita”) living at Assisi, 
had heard many wonderful things of the 
seraphic life led by St. Francis in his little 
convent of the Portinucula. She set out 
alone one morning, filled with the desire to 
imitate his holy example. Arriving at the 
convent, she knelt before the door, and said, 
‘Holy Mother of God, I am only a little 
child, yet I would give myself to thee and 
to the service of the Church.” She repeated 
this thrice, with her forehead on the door- 
step, and when she raised her head, she saw 
a great flood of light, brighter than the sun, 
and in the centre of it stood the Blessed Vir- 
gin smiling and with outstretched hands. 
When the vision had faded away, the door 
of the convent opened, and St. Francis ap- 
peared, and raised her up. ‘‘ Henceforward,” 
said he, ‘‘thou art the bride of Christ and 
the handmaiden of His Church on earth.” 
She renounced the world against much op- 
position, and was received by St. Francis at 
the Portinucula, where her sister Agnes soon 
joined her, and together they founded the 
order of the Clarisses, which in a few years 
spread into the countries of France and 
Spain. 

Clarita never saw the beautiful Sefiorita 
Cuadra again, but her words sank deep into 
the child’s heart, and thenceforward she had 
but one thought—to give herself to God and 
the Church. 

Every morning on rising she looked from 
her little window to the tower which lifted 
itself high above the beautiful Gothic church 
of Santa Maria, and thought, with yearning, 
that she was one day nearer the time when, 
as St. Francis had received Santa Clara, so 
she would be received by the bishop into 
the holy Sisterhood. 

Luis Barreda was the son of an advocate 
of Utrera, and he and Clarita had been play- 
mates and friends almost ever since she could 
remember. One day, very soon after her 
visit to the Sefiorita Cuadra, Luis, who was 
then a handsome boy of fourteen, had come 
up suddenly behind her and kissed her on 
the cheek. 

She turned to him and said, gravely, ‘‘ You 
must never do that again.” 

‘*Why not?” asked Luis. 

‘* Because it is wrong.” 

‘No, it is not wrong, qguerida, since, when 
we grow up, you and I| are to be married.” 

‘*T am not going to marry you or any one,” 
said Clarita, looking at him steadily. ‘‘Iam 
going to be the bride of Jesus Christ.” 

Luis, though realizing only dimly what she 
meant, was awestruck and silent. He feared 
to ask Clarita what was in her mind, and a 
few months later he had been sent to the 
college at Madrid. When he returned at the 
end of four years, the first thing he heard was 
that Clarita Vicente had decided to enter the 
convent of Minimos. 

The chureb was filling rapidly when they 
entered. Clarita and her aunt took their 
places in the middle of the church, immedi- 
ately in front of the coro, and near the tomb 
of a Ponce de Leon surmounted by an armed 
kneeling knight. With her eyes fixed upon 
the statue of the Holy Mother above the high 
altar, Clarita became wrapt in adoration 
which approached ecstasy. Oblivious of 
the crowd which poured into the church— 
spectators of the tragic drama of human des- 
tiny—she knelt motionless, except that her 
lips moved in prayer, while Tia Lisa, who 
was old and tired, found a seat on the steps 
before the coro, and watched her niece with 
fond, admiring eyes. 

The great organ behind them began to play 


in low, tremulous tones. Clarita felt them 
vibrating through her being before any actual 
sound was audible. This continued several 
minutes, when suddenly the organ burst into 
a loud peal, and the choir took up the words 
of the hymn, ‘‘ Jesu corona Virginum, quem 
mater illa concipit.” The procession was en- 
tering the church from the side door in the 
transept. As the long file of the religious 
passed slowly up into the sanctuary, the 
crowd fell away on both sides, while many 
persons raised themselves on their toes to 
see, over the heads of the others, the figure at 
the end of the procession, between the Mother 
Superior and the assistant, which they recog- 
nized at once from the habit of the novice as 
that of the Sefiorita Cuadra. Clarita did not 
move, nor once take her eyes from the cruci- 
fix. But she seemed again to see before her 
the calm patrician features, the marble white- 
ness of the neck and brow, and the tall gra- 
cious figure of the woman who had once 
told her the sacred story of a little girl, ‘‘no 
larger than thou, palomita,” who knelt at 
the convent door of St. Francis. 

**Thou walkest among the lilies guarded 
by choirs of virgins, thou bestowest gracious 
gifts upon thy brides!” 

Higher and highcr rose the voices of the 
cantors, until the arches overhead trembled 
with the fulness of melody, and when the 
hymn ceased, the Sefiorita Clemencia Cuadra 
was standing alone in the middle of the 
sanctuary, the religious kneeling on either 
side. And now Father Ignacio, standing 
before the archiepiscopal throne, on which 
was seated the venerable Bishop of Seville, 
asked, in the name of the faithful souls of the 
church of Santa Maria de la Mesa, that Cle- 
mencia Mathilde Cuadra y Gibaja, known in 
religion as Sister Maria Juana de Jesus, 
might be consecrated to the service of God 
forever, and be received into the Sisterhood 
of the convent of Minimos. 

“Is she worthy to be so éonsecrated ?’ 
asked the bishop. 

* She is all fit and worthy,” Father Ignacio 
made answer. 

‘** Approach, my daughter,” said the rev- 
erend father. 

The Sefiorita Cuadra rose from her knees, 
and stood before the bishop. 

‘* What dost thou desire ?” 

“The mercy of God, and the holy habit of 
religion.” 

The voice which fell on Clarita’s ear caused 
her to start, and for the first time she took 
her eyes from the crucifix. The face of the 
Sefioriia Clemencia was turned away from 
the people, but the noble figure in its white 
garb was eloquent of fervid belief and hope. 
‘The rapturous light which burned in the 
eyes of the enthusiast, Clarita did not see. 

Then, reading from a book, the bishop be- 
gan the customary questions: if the candi- 
date is willing to persevere in the holy vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience; if she 
has meditated well on this resolution; and if 
she has made it of her own free-will, influ- 
enced by no mundane consideration, prompt- 
ed by no ephemeral sorrow. 

To these questions the Sefiorita Cuadra re- 
plied in the affirmative, until she came to the 
last, when she said that she came of her own 
free-will, in answer to the voice of the Lord; 
that all the powers of the earth could not 
prevail to make her turn back, for, as her 
faith and trust were in the Lord God, she 
wished to place her body also in His keep- 
ing forever. 

At a sign from the bishop she extended 
her joined hands, and placing them between 
those of the prelate, she pronounced her per- 
petual vows. Then returning to her place in 
the sanctuary, she knelt among the other re- 
ligious, while the choir sang the litanies. 

Clarita, from her place before the coro, 
listened, intoxicated with the mystic words 
of the chant descriptive of the dignity and 
tenderness of the Virgin: 

‘*Rose Mysterious, Tower of Ivory, Star 
of the Morning, pray for us! 

‘Refuge of Sinners, Consoler of the Af- 
flicted, Queen of Heaven, pray for us!” 

Again the organ burst out; and as the sing- 
ers in the coro, the choristers in their stalls, 
and the priests in the sanctuary sang togeth- 
er the ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritu,” the proces- 
sion formed and moved from the church, 
this time with the new Sister Maria Juana in 
front. She appeared in a few moments 
clothed in the black habit of the order, and 
smiling with a sweetly solemn impression, as 
became the bride of Jesus. 

Many people in the congregation—some of 
them men—wept, for the Sefiorita Cuadra 
had been greatly beloved. Although Clarita 
was more profoundly affected by the spec- 
tacle than any one else, her eyes were dry 
and bright; on her lips was a smile akin to 
that which beatified the countenance of the 
newly professed. Why should they weep 
for this woman, who had just come into a 
happiness beside which the kingdoms of 
earth are as nothing? Rather should they 
sing Te Deum, and let their tears be those of 
joy. Then the bishop said the solemn mass, 
and the entire Sisterhood, including Sister 
Maria Juana, received the-communion. 

Clarita,who had been absorbed in prayer— 
prayer of thanksgiving and gratitude that 
she had been permitted to witness the great 
ceremony of the consecration of a soul to 
God—now felt an almost irresistible desire to 
go up to the sanctuary,to kneel at the feet of 
the bishop, and beg that she too might be 
received on this very day. When she open- 
ed her eyes, she came with a start to the con- 
sciousness that the Sisterhood and clergy 
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had disappeared. The mass was ended, and 
the people had begun to leave the church. 
The chancel was deserted except by a thin 
melancholy sacristan, who was extinguishin 
the lights. Slowly the crowd passed by, an 
the church was finally emptied. Tia Lisa, 
tired out by the long ceremony, was asleep 
on the steps of the coro, her head fallen for- 
ward, and her chin resting on her breast. 
Clarita herself felt numb and chilled from 
kneeling so long on the pavement of the 
church. The hymns of triumph, the bishop 
on his throne, the glorified countenance of 
the Sister Maria Juana against the back- 
ground of blazing lights were all as though 
they bad never been. Nothing remained 
when the ghostly sacristan had disappeared 
but the kneeling figure on the tomb and an 
old woman at her side, whose pale worn face 
and jaw down-dropt might have belonged to 
the dead. A chill shivered the frame of the 
young girl, which was not from the cold 
stones on which she knelt. The reaction 
had come after the hours of eestatic rapture, 
and she seemed now to be in a house of death. 
She closed her eyes, and tried to recall the 
face of the Sefiorita Clemencia transtigured 
With heavenly joy; but she could see only a 
woman, Whose sum of earthly happiness lay 
buried in the ghastly trenches at Cartagena, 
shut in forever by stone walls. 

Was it for this, theh, she had waited and 
prayed through all the years? Had she 
looked only to the pomp and pageantry 
of the giving of herself to God, lacking the 
courage to sustain the burden of the years of 
imprisonment and self-denial which that 
gift meant? All the youth and life within 
her surged up in horror at the thought of 
such a burial. The poor child, brought for 
the first time face to face with her sweet 
feminine cowardice, her natural dread of an 
unnatural death, felt that she had committed 
a mortal sin, and in an agony of self-abase- 
ment she covered her face and sobbed. 

Luis Barreda had entered the church 
just before Clarita and her aunt. He was 
greatly disappointed when he saw them take 
their station in front of the coro, where 
Clarita was concealed from him by an inter- 
vening pillar. When the mass ended, the 
people began to go. Luis lingered until his 
friends should start, intending to join them 
at the door, and boldly ask Tia Lisa to let 
him go home to dinner with them, as he had 
often done in the days before he went to 
Madrid. But Clarita was a long time at her 
devotions, and to his surprise he saw, looking 
from behind the pillar, that she remained on 
her knees after everybody else had left the 
church. Now she was rising, he thought. 
No, she buried her face in her hands, and— 
what! she was weeping? Clarita was in 
trouble? All the love and tenderness in the 
boy's heart swelled at the sight. Swiftly, but 
noiselessly as a spirit, he crossed the church, 
but when he reached the marble Ponce de 
Leon, he stopped irresolute, ashamed, with 
the feeling that he was prying upon her 
grief, which, sacred anywhere, was doubly so 
here. Clarita uncovered her face, and Luis 
drew back in the shadow of thetomb. Then, 
with her tearful eyes fixed on the image of 
the Mother of Sorrows, Clarita prayed si- 
lently. 

‘*O blessed Mother of God, our ever-pre- 
sent help in time of trouble, as thou didst 
show thyself to St. Clara at Assisi, and 
didst send St. Francis to her succor, tell 
me, a poor, weak, and helpless child, how I 
may come to thee, and give me a sign by 
which I may know thy divine will regarding 
me. Amen,” 

She gazed at the benign figure as though 
expecting the clasped hands to part and ex- 
tend themselves in welcoming pity toward 
her, when a slight sound near her made her 
heart beat rapidly. She was conscious of a 
presence close at band other than that of Tia 
Lisa. Slowly she turned her head toward 
the figure of the kneeling knight; she raised 
her eyes, and her expectant startled gaze 
met not a ghostly saint, not a celestial vision 
in a flood of encircling light, but the tender 
human eyes, the warm cheeks, and dark curls 
of her boy lover of four years ago—Luis 
Barreda. 

The blood rushed back to Clarita’s heart, 
then flowed up into her face, dyeing it a 
beautiful rose-color. She experienced a de- 
licious thrill, a blessed relief, and yet she 
felt no consciousness of sin. At the same 
moment Tia Lisa awoke, and looked around 
her with bewildered eyes. 

‘‘God forgive me!” she said, crossing her- 
self rapidly. ‘‘I believe I have been asleep 
in His blessed house. And yet, Clarita,” she 
whispered, ‘‘ while I slept, I dreamed the 
blessed Virgin was here, and that I saw her 
speaking to you. Is that Luis standing 
there?” 

Luis came forward, rather bashfully, and 
took the old woman’s hand. 

‘Tia Lisa, I was going to ask to be al- 
lowed to go to dinner with you and Clarita, 
but send me away if you do not want me.” 

The old woman, still holding his hand, 
turned to her niece, and asked, ‘*‘ What sayst 
thou, pichona, shall we send him away?” 

Clarita answered not in words, but her 
eyes met Luis’s eyes for one brief moment, 
and she smiled. ‘The three walked together 
to the door, and Luis drew back the leather 
curtain, flooding the place with sunshine. 
The girl looked out across the broad level 
fields. How beautiful were the olive-trees, 
trembling and paling in the breeze, the 
warm yellow fruit gleaming among the 
branches of the orange-trees, the cattle 
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standing knee-deep in the stream, rumina- 
ting in placid contentment, or roving at will 
across the fields! How glorious was life! 
Tia Lisa’s eyes were blinded by the light, 
and Luis took her hand to help her .down 
the steps, but Clarita drew back within the 
door for a moment, and kneeling again be- 
fore the gracious figure, she whispered, 
‘Virgin most amiable, Throne of Wisdom, 
Fountain of our Joy, pray for us.” 


ARAMINTA’S IDEAL, 
BY E. L CORBETT. 
RAMINTA was slender and fair; 
Araminta was charming to view, 
With rose-tinted cheeks and bright hair, 
With eyes of a heavenly blue. 


Araminta was only eighteen, 
Sut Ouida she faithfully read, 
And those pages of glitter and sheen 
Had turned the poor maid’s pretty head. 


She pictured the man she could love— 
He must be abnormal in size, 

A giant, with voice like a dove, 
And dreamy, inscrutable eyes ; 


Oppressed with a deep hidden grief, 
Proud, passionate, morbid, and mild, 
With never a shred of belief, 
With a past wholiy wicked and wild; 


Of the strengti of a tiger possessed, 
As well as its velvety paw, 

He could kill even while he caressed— 
Ah, that was a man to adore! 


She was wooed—but in vain was each suit; 
Araminta still failed to discover 

The compound of devil and brute 
Which Ouida prescribed as a lover. 


One night, as she mused by the fire, 
A fairy appeared at her side, 

And said: “ You shall have your desire; 
The Fates with your wish have complied. 


“But since there was never a man 
Of the pattern you fancy, in truth, 
I've been ordered to make on your plan 
A being to please you, forsooth !” 


Araminta was dumb with amaze 
While the fairy was flitting about; 
But soon a strange shape met her gaze— 
From the darkness a figure loomed out. 


“ Behold!” said the fairy, at length. 
‘*He’s what you had in your mind— 

Endowed with a prize-fighter’s strength 
And a bold burglar’s daring combined. 


“One-fourth of a cowboy I took, 
One-eighth of a flirt and a dude, 
And I stole that inscrutable look 
And that smile from a student half slewed. 


“There’s a sprinkling of roué for spice; 
He’s flavored with scraps of a poet ; 

And he has one good thought (but with vice 
‘Tis covered so deep you won’t know it). 


“Oh, there! I had nearly forgot! 

But Old Nick had a hand in this brew; 
He gave him a temper red-hot, 

And a mad streak of jealousy too. 


“So plight him your troth on the spot, 
This lover, your soul to delight.” 

She paused; but reply there came not, 
Araminta had swooned in affright. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anxiety.—If your little girl turns her toes in merely 
from carelessness, you can break her of the habit by 
frequent admonishing, and by sending her to dancing- 
echool while very young. Specialists here make shoes 
with very straight soles that are said to overcome this 
habit in some children. With others it is a more se- 
rious matter, and braces are needed in the shoes; for 
these a physician should be consulted. 

“ Country.”—An article called ** The Modern Linen 
Press,” published in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XXL, gives de- 
tailed information about household linen. It will be 
sent from this office on receipt of 10 cents. 

Ken.—For your infaut of two months get a cloak of 
white cashmere and a cape of white China silk or 
tucked nainsook. Have a soft fine white flannel 
square with feather-stitched ribbon binding and 
slight embroidery for a baby's carriage robe. Dresses 
for the street should escape the ground all around, but 
many are now allowed to drag three or four inches in 
the back; they are not, however, trained dresses, nor 
even demi-trained. 

Jane G.—Apply by letter to the Secretary of the 
Young Woman's Christian Association for informa- 
tion about admittance to their new Margaret Louise 
Home. 

Commenorment.—As “the class color is lavender 
and the flower violet,” you might send the graduate 
a brooch of enamelled violets, a finger-ring with a 
tiny violet of enamel, or else a fan of lavender gauze, 
or one of the prettiest Japanese fans of lavender crape, 
or of lavender paper strewn with violets. Any present 
that you would give a girl at Christmas or on her birth- 
day is appropriate as a Commencement gift. Flowers 
are always in good taste. 

Sauina.—A graduating dress of white Henrietta 
cloth for a tall girl should have a coat bodice with 
chiffon vest, sleeves, and coat frills, on which narrow 
white gros grain ribbon may be set in bow-knots. 
Have a flounce of the chiffon festooned on a simple 
skirt. 

“Reaper,” aso ‘ Susre.”—For girls’ graduating 
dresses, gloves, etc., read New York Fushious of Bazar 
No. 20. 

Crro.e oF Tureteen.—Good-shirt waist patterns are 
iven in the present and in the last pattern-sheet num- 
ers. Much as we should like to please so delightful 

a circle, and great as is our veneration for elderly la- 
dies of twenty-two and under, we dare not overstep 
our rules. Why not try the system again? Numbers 
of our readers have written to express their satisfac- 
tion with it. 

M. E. C.—Your first quotation is from Wordsworth ; 
the second is from Walter Scott. 

Mitpnep.—Read about graduating dresses in Bazar 
No. 20. 

Lro.a.—A young girl’s India silk waist to wear with 
a plaid skirt should be tucked at top in yoke shape, 
then shirred and drawn under a belt. Have full bishop 
sleeves and turned-over collar. 

Reaper.—Buttoned boots of kid with patent-leather 
tips or vamps are worn for best. Low ties are of kid 
tipped with patent-leather, or entirely of the latter. 
Russet-leather shoes and white cauvas ties will be 
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worn throughout the summer. The pattern you men- 
tion was given lust summer. 

F. B. 8.—Make your gown a coat bodice, with jacket 
front and full vest. The larger less formal entertain- 
ment will be better for you, as you can entertain so few 
at dinner. To announce the birth of an infant, the 
mother sends her own visiting card, with also a small 
card, on which is engraved the baby’s name, and just 
below his name the date of his birth. These are en- 
closed in one envelope, and sent by mail to the rela- 
tions, friends, and all the visiting list. 

8. F.—Write to the Superintendent of the Training 
School for Nurses at Bellevue Hospital, and also to 
the Superintendent of the New York Hospital School, 
for intormation in regard to the requirements neces- 
sary in those who desire to take the course of study. 

Amateun.—Get plain armure grenadine to match 
the ground of that you now have for sleeves and vest, 
or tor an entire slashed coat, edged with very nurrow 
jet gimp. Make the skirt narrower, and straight in 
front and sides with pleated back. To lengthen it, 
put a wide bias fold of the plain grenadine coming out 
trom under the edge, or else picce the skirt out to the 
desired length, and cover the added part with a ygath- 
ered flounce ten inches deep made of your pleated 
flounce well pressed. 

Jvan.—Your “ old-fashioned lace sacque” will make 
a pretty coat bodice over a titted waist of surah or of 
Changeable taffetasiik, with full silk vest. Let the fronts 
of the lace fall open, and belt the back at the waist 
line with a jet galloon girdle that is slipped through 
the sides under the lace fronts to edge the pointed vest 
front of silk. Tlurn the flowing lace sleeves upside 
down, thus making the top full, and gather the ends to 
wristbands of jet. Wear a skirt of changeable taffeta— 
pink with green or with gray, or else have un all-black 
gown, with black surah waist under the lace and a su- 
rah skirt, or one of black grenadiue trimmed with a 
lace flounce. Make the skirt plain in front with all 
the gathers at the back. 

A. W. E.—Write to the Superintendent of the Kin- 
dergarten Training School at 9 University Place in this 
city for the information you desire. 

A Sunsoriser.—The groom at a morning wedding 
may wear u Cut-away coat, but the frock-cuat is pre- 
ferred. His light suit for travelling is correct. The 
ushers enter the church first, followed by the bride- 
maids. ‘lhe maid of honor precedes the bride. This 
order is reversed when leaving the church. At the 
reception the bridemaids stand on either side near the 
bride, and the ushers receive the guests, and present 
them to the bride and groom. 

Preey.—Square pillow-slips are buttoned with pearl 
studs, oblong pillow-slips are open at the end. Hem- 
Stitched hems and a border of drawn-work are fa- 
vorite trimmings. Insertion is also liked for bor- 
ders, either of embroidery or of lace, such as strong 
fine torchon lace, or else Valenciennes. Embroider 
three initials or an elaborate monogram in the centre 
of square pillow-slips, or near the hem of oblong cuses. 
Sheets are marked just below the wide hem of the top 
in the middle of the breadth. A round bolster for a 
double bed is twelve inches in diameter. 

A.rua.—The style of your luce skirt is not bad, but 
it should have some of the fulness taken out, Add 
full sleeves, aud a flounce of lace around the waist. 
Read about graduating dresses in Bazar No, 20, and 
make the challi by a design tor a challi dress on page 
334 of the same paper, 

CaLenpar.—All diamonds, except that of the en- 
gagement ring, are put aside by tuose wearing deep 
mourning, 

Lb. D.—Get beige-colored cashmere for a coat bod- 
ice, and use your brown and gold changeable silk for 
a tull vest, leg-o’-mutton sleeves, and simple skirt. 
Add some trimming of narrow gold galloon studded 
with jet. 

Sanatoga Girt.—A gingham dress for a girl of 
twelve will be pretty made by either of the designs for 
girls’ wool dresses on page 376 of Lazar No. 20. If you 
make bretelles use an edge of white embroidery, or 
else make them entirely of white embroidered scal- 
loped muslin, 

MABEL A brown and white checked Cheviot 
travelling dress will be pretty for a girl of sixteen. 
Make it with a coat-basque, with jacket front opening 
on a surah vest that is shirred at the neck and waist, 
and has rows of gilt braid as trimming. Yellow should 
be becoming to her. She should wear her hair in loops 
or hanging braids, 

C. W.—The trimming is embroidered in black silk 
and silver threads. Similar designs of bow-knots are 
done in narrow ribbon edged with jet or gold unail- 
heads, 

Mary M.—Using a very hot curling-iron is not good 
for the hair, and sometimes darkens it. 

IsaweLLe.—Get a very light quality of tweed or 
Cheviot tor a summer riding-habit. Really “ other 
materials” are not used for this purpose. Dust-color, 
tan, and gray habits, with Derby hat to match, or with 
a straw sailor hat, will be worn in midsummer. 

: Coxinne.—Write to the college direct for a cata- 
ogue, 

kK. F.—For a sideboard cover get white linen or 
momie-cloth, and embroider it with colored silks, or 
else make a border of drawn-work at each end. A 
side-table with sunken tray top aud shelves below is 
useful, 

Country.—Tea gowns are never worn out-of-doors. 
Make your grenadine a princesse dress, or with a 
straight skirt and coat-bodice that is left loose in 
front and belted in with black satin ribbon. Get 
crépon or Henrietta cloth to cover the front of the 
black silk waist, and extend below the edge as a coat 
skirt. Drape the front of the skirt almost straight 
with the crepon. Sponge the pleated silk with diluted 
alcohol and press it. Gather the top of the back 
breadths. Get biue, black, or brown ribbon for tying 
a young girl's braids. 

H. RK, M.—Make a ficha and sleeves of pink chiffon 
caught with black velvet bow-knots on your pink 
fallle bodice. Add a chiffon flounce on the front and 
sides of the skirt. Wear either black, tan, or white 
Suéde slippers and gloves. ‘The groom should have a 
best man, but without one he enters alone, and stands 
hear the clergyman on his left to await the bride. Put 
revers, a full vest, and coat skirts of brown bengaline 
or surah on your checked dress. Cord passemeuterie 
can be bought in black or colors at any trimming 
counter. A supper for seventy-five guests at an even- 
ing wedding in June should consist of croquettes, 
chicken salad, strawberries, ices, cake, coffee, etc. 
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The Wonderful Adventures of Oliver Munier 


An Ertravaganza in four Acts, 








BY HOWARD PYLE. 


ACT I.—(Continued.) 


Scene SrxtuH.—The master’s house. 


ne ate one moment Raymond sat as mo- 

tionless as stone; then he started up 
with a shrill cry. He leaned over and look- 
ed into her face; that smile was still upon 
her white lips. 

“«* Agnes!’ he cried; then again, ‘ Agnes!’ 
yo ag smiling lips never answered; she was 

ead. 

‘‘Raymond slowly turned, and walked 
heavily and stupidly out of the place, draw- 
ing the door to behind him. At the head of 

* Begun in Hanpgn’s Bazan No. 21, Vol. XXIV. 


the shaft he mechanically opened the slide 
of the lantern, and blew out the half-burned 
candle, and then set the lantern upon the 
shelf within, as he had been used to do. He 
closed the trap, and lowered the bar, and 
snapped the padlock in the staple; then,again, 
with the same slow, heavy tread, he left the 
vaulted room, ascended the stone steps, and 
threaded the passageway. He did not go 
back into the master’s house, but passed out 
at the arched gateway where we, Oliver, en- 
tered. Before he passed into the street be- 
yond he laid his hand upon his breast to 
make sure the silver box containing the tal- 
isman was there; it was all that he had saved 
from his ruin.” 
IV. 

“From that time Raymond Lulli led a 

vandering, irregular, eventful life. Under 
the spur of his remorse he went first to Rome 
and then to Tunis, where, until his life was 
threatened on account of his efforts to con- 
vert the Mussulmans, he devoted himself part- 
ly to the fulfilment of his original vow, part- 
ly to the further study of alchemy. After 
that he lived for a while in Milan; after that 
he went to England, where, as I have heard, 
he transmuted lead and quicksilver into gold 
to the amount of six million rose nobles; af- 
ter that he returned again to Rome; and af- 
ter that for a second time to Africa, where 
he took up, his abode at Bona. 

‘* Now there was at that time at Bona a 
famous and learned professor, who had de- 
voted himself more particularly to the study 
of demonology. It is hardly likely that you 
have ever heard his name; it was Yusef Ben 
Djani. I know of nobody since his time who 
approached him in his knowledge of the sci- 
ence that he studied, unless perhaps it was 
the great Cornelius Agrippa. 

“This learned scholar held that the power 
of man’s will was such that, under certain 
circumstances, it could be so far impressed 
upon those diffused forces of life about us as 
to materialize or concentrate them, and so 
render them cognizant to the human under- 
standing, or, in other words, visible. Now, 
Oliver, it is very well known that one man 
may so impress his will upon another as to 
render that other will entirely subservient to 
his own. Under such conditions, the one so 
impressed sees, feels, smells, tastes, and senses 
only as the superior will orders; he moves, 
speaks, and exists as the other commands. 
If that power, Yusef Ben Djani argued, could 
impress material men in this world,why could 
it not impress men in the world immediate- 
ly beyond? Is not a man, he reasoned, the 
same man after quitting this world as when 
he lived in the body? Why, then, is he not 
as subject to that psychological power there 
as here, and why, then, can I not exert my 
influence upon him there as well as here? 
Such an influence he did exert, and succeed- 
ed. He materialized those quiescent forces 
of life, and brought them into such commun- 
ion with himself that he was able to compel 
them to that certain exudation of life in qui- 
escence which we in this world call matter. 
Do you understand me, Oliver?” 

Oliver shook his head. ‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘I 
do not.” He had tried to follow the other 
so far as he was able, but he had long gotten 
beyond the power of comprehension; the 
words fell upon his ears one after the other 
like blows, until his head hummed like a bee- 
hive. 

The other laughed. ‘‘ Very well,” said he. 
“It is of no importance that you should 
comprehend Yusef Ben Djani’s theory. But 
this at least you can understand: he materi- 
alized evil spirits. 

** Now there was a certain young Venetian 
student named Nicholas Jovus, who almost 
from his childhood had possessed a wonder- 
ful psychological power upon others. By 
psychological power, I mean the power of 
superinducing his own will upon the will of 
another; in other words, to make such an- 
other do absolutely as he chose. 

‘“The fame of Yusef Ben Djani was at its 
height, and Nicholas Jovus, then about four- 
and-twenty years of age, determined to visit 
the great master at Bona. The philosopher 
saw in the young student the material for an 
even greater than himself. He persuaded 
him to stay in Bona, and to study the science 
of demonology under him. It was while 
there that, with the assistance of his master, 
Nicholas Jovus superinduced his own will 
upon the surface of a mirror to such an ex- 
tent that within it he could at any time see 
that which he willed to see. It was by means 
of this mirror that he one time beheld Ray- 
mond Lulli, of whom he had often heard, 
and, circumstances being then peculiarly pro- 
pitious, beheld at the same time not only 
Raymond Lulli himself, but the secret of the 
talisman that he carried in his bosom, And 
not only did he discover the existence of the 
talisman, but (Raymond’s mind being at that 
moment concentrated upon the past) he dis- 
covered the story of the philosopher’s life as 
I have told it to you, and thus first gained 
knowledge of those dark chambers below 
the vault. Yes, Nicholas Jovus saw all this 
in the mirror just as I have described it to 
you, Oliver; it was the first and only time, 
but he never forgot it. 

‘“Now soon after Raymond Lulli had 
reached Rome, after having left Paris, he was 
taken with a violent fever, from which he 
wakened, his physicians told him, only to 
die. But the physicians were mistaken. The 
next morning when they visited him he was 
sitting at the table eating a boiled capon, as 
well a man as you or I. I need to hardly 
tell you he had used the talisman of life. 
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‘* Yet it was only with great hesitation, ana 
in the last extremity, that Lulli thus rehabih- 
tated himself with a new body, for by so do- 
ing he cut himself off forever from all chance 
of entering those secret chambers again and 
recovering the phials, which he now bitterly 
regretted having so left behind him in the 
first throes of his grief and remorse. For 
Arnold de Villeneuve, for protection against 
evil powers, had drawn around the door of 
those underground chambers a circle upon 
which he had marked a sign that Raymond 
Lulli could not pass without leaving his new- 
ly acquired body behind him. 

**From the time that Raymond Lulli had 
used the talisman of life to the time that 
Nicholas Jovus saw him in the mirror thirty 
years had elapsed, and yet he appeared as 
young as upon the day when the Roman 
physicians had told him that he was to die. 

** Nicholas Jovus determined to gain that 
talisman for his own. 

‘** Now the young Venetian student had a 
curious, odd servant, very much attached to 
him, and not so wicked as one might have 
thought under the circumstances’. Early one 
morning, before the town was awake, Nicho- 
las Jovus, followed by this servant, left the 
house of his master, and hurried down to the 
sea-shore. He had looked in his glass, and 
saw that Raymond Lulli was walking there. 
He met the alchemist not far from where a 
long quay ran out into the water. 

**Since the time when he had first seen 
Raymond Lulli in the glass, Nicholas Jovus 
had made the acquaintance of the master in 
his own proper person. Accordingly Ray 
mond stopped and chatted awhile with the 
young student. Whilst the two stood talking 
together that odd servant of whom I spoke 
stepped around behind the philosopher. He 
made a silent motion of inquiry, Nicholas 
Jovus nodded in reply, and the next moment 
all was over. The serving-man had—had 
drawn a bag over the philosopher's bead. 

‘Nicholas Jovus thrust his hand into the 
philosopher’s bosom, and after feeling for a 
moment, found the talisman, which was en 
closed in a bag hung around his neck. He 
did not take time to unfasten the cord from 
which it hung, but giving it a jerk, broke the 
string with a snap. 

“As he did so Raymond Lulli, who had 
been lying silent in the encircling arms of 
that strange servant, gave a sharp, a loud, 
and a bitter cry. 

‘*What followed was as unlooked for to 
Nicholas Jovus as it would have been to you 
had you been there, Oliver. That quaint 
servant of his—what think you he did? He 
laid Raymond Lulli upon the sand of the 
sea-shore, and stripped the false body off of 
him as you might strip off a man’s coat. The 
young student did not know how it was 
done, but done it was, and as deftly and as 
cunningly as a fisherman might draw the 
skin from an eel. Then, as Nicholas Jovus 
stood aghast watching him, he shouldered 
what appeared to be the empty skin of Ray 
mond Lulli, turned, and running some dis- 
tance out along the quay, flung his burden 
with a splash into the water. It sunk like a 
stone. The Raymond Lulli that was left be- 
hind was an old man of seventy-five years of 
age, bruised, bleeding, dying. My faith, Oli- 
ver! It was a long time before Nicholas Jo- 
vus could bear the presence of that odd ser- 
vant of his without a shudder. 

‘*That is all concerning the story of Ray- 
mond Lulli and those rooms that you were 
in not long ago.” 

THE END OF THE MASTER'S MONOLOGUE. 


He finished speaking, and Oliver sat gaz- 
ing at him open-mouthed, He was bewil- 
dered; he was stunned. It began to dawn 
upon his stupefied wits that he was in the 
very presence of and face to face with a 
dreadful grotesque miracle. ‘‘And you,’ 
said he, in a low voice, and then stopped 
short, for the question stuck in his throat. 

The other smiled. ‘‘And I?” said he. 
‘* What is it, then, that you would ask?” 

‘*Are—are you—are you—Nicholas Jo- 
vus?” 

The other laughed. “ What a droll ques 
tion!” said he. ‘‘ That thing happened four 
hundred years ago.” 

Oliver’s skin began to creep; but then he 
was growing used to that feeling. The two 
sat watching one another for a little while in 
silence, the one with dull bewilderment of 
wonder, the other smiling oddly. Presently 
the smile broke intoalaugh. ‘* You are very 
droll, Oliver,” said he; *‘ you would believe 
anything that I told you. I have seen and 
done many strange things in my days, but as 
for being four hundred years old— Bah! my 
child, why all this that I have been telling 
you is only a story, a legend, a tradition, 
handed down from one to another of us who 
dabble in alchemy; for I confess to being one 
of such. No doubt it has grown absurdly as 
it has been transmitted from man to man. 
Nevertheless there are in that story some 
strange matters—one might almost call them 
coincidences—that appear to fit in with 
things that you have seen, and which might, 
with an irrational mind such as yours, 
strengthen absurd speculations.” He sat 
watching Oliver smilingly for a while. ‘‘That 
mirror of Nicholas Jovus’s,” said he, sudden 
ly, ‘‘what would you say if I had it in my 
own possession? Nay, what would you say 
if it were in this very room?” Oliver looked 
sharply around, and again the other laughed. 
‘You need not be alarmed,” said he, ‘‘Itis 
very harmless. But come, I will be perfect- 
ly trauk; it ¢@ in this room, aud I will show 
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itto you. It is my intention that we shall 
thoroughly understand one another, and we 
must arrive at such understanding now. So 
understanding one another, we can best be 
of benefit to each other. But first of all, 
since we are in the way of being frank, I 
will begin by.making a confession, I con- 
fess to you, my dear child—yes, I confess 
frankly that the ugly suspicions that you 
have entertained about 
me have not been entirely 
without ground,and that 
I had not intended that 


you should leave that 
place down yonder, from 
which you so miracu- 


lously escaped. Perhaps 
this confession may at 
first shock you, but I am 
sure when | explain mat- 
ters that you will un 
derstand that I was not 
entirely unjustified in 
seeking to destroy you. 
I have, I think I may 
say, very considerable 
skill in foretelling events 
by the stars —not fore 
telling them perfectly, of 
course, for the science of 
astrology is not yet per- 
fected, but looking into 
futurity in a general way. 
Nevertheless, imperfect 
as the science of astrolo- 
gy is, my reading of fate 
was clear enough to 
teach me who and what 
you were, and, in a gen- 


eral way, where you 
were to be found. That 
reading told me _ that, 


unless some heroic rem- 
edy were devised, the 
time drew pear when you 
would be my ruin ”— 
he stopped suddenly, his 
gaze fixed itself absent- 
ly above Oliver's head, 
and Oliver saw his face 
grow pale and haggard, 
as if it saw some dread- 
ful vision; he drew in 
his breath between his 
shut teeth—‘‘and my death,” said he, in a 
low voice, completing his speech, and shud- 
dered as he spoke the words. Then he 
passed his hand over his face, and when he 
drew it away again his expression was as 
smiling and as debonair as ever. 3ut we 
will not speak of such unpleasant things,” said 
he. *‘I have only mentioned them so far that 
you might see that I was not altogether inex- 
cusable in seeking to rid myself of you. In 
conclusion | will say that about the time that 
T located with some accuracy where you were 
living, I also discovered that for which I had 
been seeking for many years—the under- 
ground cell in which was Arnold de Ville 
neuve’s laboratory. This house is built upon 
the ground whereon his stood. It is a 


‘*HE SAW WITHIN AN OVAL MIRROR, SET 
A HEAVY FRAME OF COPPER.” 


wretched tumble-down affair, mean and 
squalid, yet I have fitted it up for my home; 
for, as you have discovered, it connects al- 
most directly with that underground vault 
where the student and the master discovered 
their great secret. Unfortunately, for certain 
reasons that I need not mention, I could not 
pass that circle and the sign upon the wall 
around the doorway. So, not being able to 
pass it myself, it was a great temptation for 
me to send you to get those bottles for me, 
and then, in your destruction, to seal my own 
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security. It was a great temptation, I say, 
and I yielded to it. What I did was un- 
pleasant to you, perhaps, but that now is all 
passed and gone. Let it be forgotten, and 
hereafter we shall, I know, be great friends. 
That attempt has taught mea lesson. I tried, 


in spite of fate, to destroy you, and failed; 
now I will try kindness, and see if that will 
I have itin my 


eliminate you from my life. 





“WE LEANED OVER AND LOOKED INTO HER FACE.” 


power to make you the richest man in the 
world—next to myself—and what is more, I 
will do so, and then we shall separate for 
ever. As for me,I shall live in Paris, for 
there is no other place in the world for a 
inan of parts like myself. You, upon your 
part, may live wherever you choose, except 
in Paris. You shall quit Paris forever. Do 
you understand? Forever! Should you be 
so unfortunate as to ever return here, should 
you be so unhappy as ever to emerge from 
your obscurity and cross my path, I will an 
nihilate you. But before I annihilate you I 
will make you suffer the torments of hell, 
and wish that you had not been born. Do 
you understand?” 

Oliver nodded his head. 

**Very well,then, my child,we com- 
prehend one another. Now I will 
show you Nicholas Jovus’s mirror, 
which I told you was in my posses 
sion. It is a unique curiosity in its 
way.” 

He rose, and crossing the room to 
what appeared to be the door of a 
closet or cabinet, opened it,and showed 
within a hollow space, partly hidden 
by a curtain of some heavy black ma- 
terial. Oliver had followed him, and 
as the master drew back the curtain, 
he saw within an oval mirror, set in a 
heavy frame of copper. 

‘Now, Oliver,” said the master, 
‘‘what is it that you would wish to 
see ?” 

The thought of the perils from 
which he had escaped and the perils 
which still lay before him was upper- 
most in Oliver's mind. ‘‘I should 
like,” said he, ‘‘to see that which will 
bring me the most danger in my life.” 

The master laughed. ‘It is a wise 
wish, my child,” said he; ‘‘look and 
see.” 

He stood aside, and Oliver came for- 
ward and gazed into the glass. At 
first he saw nothing but his own face 
reflected clear and sharp as in an 
ordinary mirror; then, suddenly, as 
he gazed, the bright surface of the 
glass clouded over as though with a 
breath blown upon it, and his own 
face faded away from his view. The 
next moment it cleared again, and he 
saw before him the face and form of 
a young lady, the most beautiful he 
had ever seen, He had only just time 
to observe that she sat in the window 
recess of what appeared to be a large 

IN and richly appointed room, and that 
she was reading a letter. Then all 
was gone—the master had dropped the 
curtain across the glass, 

Oliver put his fingers to his forehead and 
looked about him, dazed and bewildered, for 
he felt as though he were going crazy in the 
presence of all the grotesque wonders through 
which he was passing. 

The master also seemed disturbed. He 
frowned; he bit his lips; he looked at Oliver 
from under his brows. ‘‘ Who is the young 
lady?” said he at last. 

“*I do not know,” said Oliver, faintly. ‘‘I 
never saw her before.” 


**Here is a new complication,” said the 


master. ‘‘One woman is more dangerous than 
a score of men.” He brooded for a moment 
or two,and then his face cleared again. ‘‘No 
matter,” said he; ‘‘ we will not go to meet 
our difficulties, but will wait till they come 
to us. All the same, Oliver, take warning 
by one who knows that of which he speaks. 
Avoid the women as you would a pitfall: 
they have been the ruin of many a better 
man. Remember that which I have told you 
of Raymond Lulli. He might perhaps have 
been living to-day, the richest and happiest 
man in the world, had he not been so stupid 
as to love Agnes de Villeneuve.” 

Oliver made no reply, but even while the 
other was uttering his warning he had deter- 
mined in his own mind to seize the very first 
opportunity of looking again, and at his lei- 
sure, into the mirror, and to see again that 
danger which appeared in so alluring a form. 


ACT II. 


First. — An inn 
Flourens. 


ScENE on the road to 


A CALASH has lately arrived, and the horses 
day is excessively warm and sultry, so that 
the young gentleman who Came in the calash 
is having his bread, and a bottle of the wine 
for which the inn is famous, served to him 
under the great chestnut-tree before the door. 
It is Oliver Munier, but so different from the 
Oliver that left Paris a year before that even 
his mother would hardly have known him. 
He is no longer that peasant lad in blouse 
who crouched, shrunk together, in the corner 
of the great coach of the rich American uncle, 
being carried with thunderous rumble to some 
hideous and unknown fate which he did not 
dare to tell even to his own soul. He wore 
a silk coat, a satin waistcoat, satin breeches, 
silk stockings, laced hat; he wore fine cam- 
bric cuffs at his wrists, and a lace cravat with 
a diamond solitaire at his throat, and his 
manners befitted his dress. 

He carried with him a small and curiously 
wrought iron box, of which he seemed ex- 
cessively careful, keeping it close beside him, 
and every now and then touching it with his 
hand, as though to make sure that it had not 
been spirited away. 

The innkeeper, a merry little pot-bellied 
rogue, as round as a dumpling and as red as 
an apple, served him in person, talking garru- 
lously the while. Monsieur was upon his 
way to Flourens? Ah! there was great ex- 
citement there to-day. What! Monsieur did 
not know? He must then be a stranger not to 
know that Monseigneur the Marquis had left 
Paris, and was coming back to the chateau 
to live. 

Oliver was interested. He had seen mon- 
seigneur in Flourens once some two or three 
years before, when he had paid a flying visit 
to the chateau to put on another turn of the 
screw, and to squeeze all the money he could 
from the starving peasants of the estate, to 
pay some of his more hungry and clamorous 
creditors. All Flourens had known that the 
marquis was over head and ears in debt, and 
now the little gossiping landlord added the 
supplement. It was, he told Oliver, through 
no choice that Monseigneur the Marquis was 
to come back to the country again, but be- 
cause he had no more wherewith to support 
his Paris life. He loathed Flourens, and he 
loved Paris; he hated the dull life of the 
country, and he adored the gayety of the city, 
its powder, its patches, its masques, its court, 
its vanity, its show, and, most of all, its in- 
trigues and its cards. But all these cost 
money, for Monseigneur the Marquis had 
lived like a prince of the blood, and it had 
cost adeal. Ah, yes! such little matters as in- 
trigues and the cards cost treasures of money 
in Paris, he had heard say. So now the mar- 
quis and the family were coming back again 
to Flourens. 
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By the time that the landlord had half done 
his gossip, Oliver had finished his bread and 
wine; then, the horses being refreshed, he 
bade the servant whom he had brought down 
from Paris with him to order out the calash, 
The landlord would have assisted Oliver in 
carrying his iron box, but Oliver would not 
permit it. He commanded him somewhat 
sharply to let it alone, and he himself stowed 
it safely within the calash. 

His man-servant was holding the door 
open for him to enter, and Oliver already 
had his foot placed upon the step ready to 
ascend, when the clatter of hoofs and the 
rumble of a coach caught his attention, and 
he waited to see it pass. 

It was a huge lumbering affair, as big as a 
small house, and was dragged thunderously 
along by six horses. A number of outriders 
surrounded it as it came sweeping along amid 
a cloud of dust, in the midst of which the 
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‘“AND STRIPPED THE FALSE BODY OFF 
OF HIM AS YOU MIGHT STRIP OFF 
A MAN'S COAT.” 


whips of the postilions cracked and snapped 
like pistol-shots. 

So Oliver waited, with some curiosity, un- 
til the whole affair thundered by along the 
road, with its crashing, creaking, rattling 
clatter, preceded by the running footmen 
with their long canes, and the outriders in 
their uniform of white and blue. It was all 
gone ina moment—a moment that left Oliver 
standing dumb and rooted. In that instant 
of passing he had seen three faces through 
the open windows of the 
coach: the first, that of 
a stout red-faced man, 
thick-lipped, sensual; sec- 
ond, that of a lady, pale 
and large-eyed, once beau- 
tiful perhaps, now faded 
and withered. But the 
third! The third face was 
looking directly at him, 
and it was the glimpse of 
it that left him rooted, 
bereft of motion. It was 
the same face that he 
had seen that first day in 
the magic mirror in the 
master’s house; the face 
that he had seen in that 
mirror, and unknown to 
the master, not once, not 
twice, but scores of times 
—hundreds of times. 

The landlord’s voice 
brought him to himself 
with a shock. ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur has dropped his 
handkerchief.” 

Oliver took the hand- 
kerchief | mechanically 
from his hand, and as 
he entered the coach like 
one in a dream, he heard 
the landlord say, as his 
servant closed the door 
with a clash, 

‘*That was Monseign- 
eur the Marquis on his 


rane way to the Chfteau Flou- 
reps.” 
‘‘ THE INNKEEPER SERVED HIM IN PERSON.” (ro Be CONTINUED.) 
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A CLASS DAY SKETCH. 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS. 





DRAMATIS PERSON#: 
Lows Dean. 
Roger Dean, her cousin. 
Tom Berevey, his chum. 
Disuevetrep Senror. 


Scene.—Harverd College. Tom Berkley’s 


room, directly above Roger Dean’s. TIME. 
—Class Day. 

Enter Lois. 
Lois. This certainly must be it. Let me 


see! When Cousin Roger left me at the en- 
trance, he said to go up two flights, then 
down the first entry to the right, and the last 
door on the left would be his room. So here 
I am at the last door on the left. Whata 
perfectly glorious time I’ve had, with San- 
der’s Theatre and the Gym. in the morning; 
then the Tree, and after that unnumbered 
spreads! And now I’m resting for the even- 
ing—that really means giving Roger a rest. 
But I forgive him for deserting me; he’s been 
a model cousin and an archangel rolled into 
one all day, and he really ought to be al- 
lowed a little time off. He said that he’d 
be gone only a few minutes, to get Mrs. 
Wood. I suppose that means that he won't 
be back for half an hour at least. What 
shall I do till they come? Shall I improve 
my mind with a book, or shall I give my 
time up to idle reminiscences of Class Day? 
I'm afraid there’s a unanimous vote in favor 
of idleness of any kind. (She flings herself 
into a chair.) Oh, this is comfortable! Not 
that I’m tired; what girl ever was worn out 
by having a good time, or would admit it if 
she were? And I have had a good time, a 
perfectly splendid one. Every one has been 
sweet to me, and I know that my dress was 
becoming. Then I really had some flowers 
from the tree. Justthink! Thetree! Why, 
that’s been the dream of my life—that is, 
ever since I've been old enough to dream of 
anything sensible. Tom Berkley gave them 
to me. He’s such an awfully nice fellow. 
Roger brought him home to spend the Christ- 
mas and Easter vacations; his family are 
travelling in Europe or somewhere. Good 
gracious! My hair feels as if it were coming 
down! I wonder if Roger possesses such a 
thing as a looking-glass? Oh, here’s one! 
My hair looks like a perfect hay-stack. (She 
begins to fix her hair. Suddenly a Dishevelled 
Senior rushes in, gives one wild glance around 
the room, sees Lois, and rushes out again. Lois 
turns slowly around.) How extraordinary! 
He must have thought I was a ghost. Why, 
my hair wasalldown. How horrid of him to 
rush in that way! Perhaps it would be safer 
to lock the door. (She does so.) Really, I'm 
getting quite nervous about Roger. I think 
I'll calm myself by looking at his photo- 
graphs. Oh, here’s one of me!—the one Mr. 
Berkley took of me when he was staying 
with us. I think it’s rather a slander, my- 
self; but of course I couldn’t say so. (Some 
one tries to open the door.) Dear me, how em- 
barrassing! Oh, = it’s Roger. (She 
opens the door, and Tom enters.) suppose 
you're looking for Roger, Mr. Berkley; but 
unfortunately he’s not here. You see, he 
went to get Mrs. Wood, and he left me at the 
entrance with directions to come up to his 
room; up two flights, down the first entry to 
the right, and into the last door on the left, 
and here I am. 

Tom. Ah! of course; here you are. 

Lois. Yes, and I hope Roger will be here, 
too, presently. I’m expecting him every 
minute. 

Yom. Then I—I suppose I may wait if I 
don’t disturb you? 

Lois. I shall be delighted to have you. I 
was merely making short journeys about the 
room when you arrived. Suppose we make 
the grand tour of it together. Let’s start 
from this side, and I'll personally conduct 
you. First of all is a portrait of a lady by 
one Thomas Berkley. 

Tom. That's the photograph I took of you 
last Easter, isn’t it? (He takes it to the light. 
Aside.) What the deuce shall Ido? It will 
embarrass her fearfully if I tell her she’s in 
the wrong room; but I suppose I’ve got to, 
so here goes! (Aloud.) Miss Dean, are you 
quite sure that your cousin said— 

Lois, Well, he made all sorts of solemn 
vows that he’d be back in ten minutes; but 
if you're in any hurry, I’m afraid it wouldn't 
be safe to wait. 

Jom. Inahurry? Not inthe least. Why, 
I never enjoyed waiting so much in my life. 
I’m seriously thinking of becoming a waiter 
by profession. 

Lois. Please, Mr. Berkley, I’ve been having 
a very exhausting day, and I really can't 
stand many puns. I think you might at 
least tell me when they are coming. 

Yom. That would spoil the whole thing. 
Besides, my puns are inspired, and you can’t 
tell a person that you're going to have an in- 
spiration, as if it were a chill or a cold in the 
head. 

Lois. No, I suppose not. But you're for- 
getting the tour. You act as if you knew 
everything in the room by heart. 

Tom. Well, I should think I might! 

Teis, Oh, 1 forgot what chums you and 
Roger are! Why, I suppose you've been 
consulted about everything here. I must 
say it shows much more taste than I gave 
my cousin credit for. What a gorgeous 
great pipe! I thought Roger only smoked 
cigarettes; that shows what a deceitful na- 
ture he must have. Oh, what a horrid pic- 
ture! 
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Tom. That; why, that’s one of the nicest 
girls I know. 

Lois, Is it? I really pity your less select 
acquaintances, Mr. Berkley. 

Zum. Of course that was a joke. 

Lois. Yes? I’m afraid I haven't any sense 
of humor; and I don’t intend Roger sball 
have it stuck up in his room any more. 

[She takes it. 

Tom. I say, that’s too bad! I’m awfully 
fond of that picture. 

Lois, It’s a pity it isn’t your property. 

Tom. By Jove! 

Lois. 1 beg your pardon? 

Yom. Oh, I didn’t say anything; but I 
don’t think Roger will like it. You’ve no 
idea how particular he is about his things. 

Lois. Oh? Now let's look at his books. 
Why, here are Tennyson’s poems and Her- 
rick’s. I thought he loathed poetry. 

Tom. Auh—hum—ah! Well, you see, I lent 
them to him. They have my name in the 
front, if you'll look. 

Lois, So they have! 

Tom. Whew! How hot it is! Has Class 
Day come up to your expectations? 

Lois. Oh, it’s miles and miles above them! 
It’s been a perfect dream of rapture all day; 
and it was awfully good of you to give me 
your flowers. 

Yom. I thought of you while I was getting 
them. 

Lvis. That would be an awfully pretty 
speech if I could only believe it. 

Jom, Oh, the believing’s entirely your affair. 
Telling the truth is enough of an exertion. 
Do you remember the day I took this photo- 
graph? 

Lois. Yes, vaguely. 

Yom. Does that mean that you'd rather 
forget how kind you were to me that day? 

is, No. How absurdly gloomy you are! 
The truth is, I’m worried about Roger. 

Tom. Would you like me to go and look 
for him? (Aside) My conscience is almost 
killing me! 

Ivis, 1 don’t suppose it would be worth 
while; he must be nearly here by this time. 

Tom. Yes, he'll probably appear soon. Of 
course he’ll come. 

Lois, Why do you speak as if you weren't 
sure? Has anything happened? Is he hurt? 

Tom, No, no; I was merely stupid. In 
fact, I was thinking of something else. 

Iois, Oh! Then please don’t let anything 
I’m saying disturb you! I’m quite used to 
having people think of other things when 
I'm talking to them; my conversation gener- 
ally has that effect. 

Tom. I beg your pardon,Miss Dean. ( Aside.) 
I'll lead up to it, and break it gently to her. 
(Aloud.) I know you won't bear malice for 
my awkward speech when I tell you I’m aw- 
fully worried about something. 

Lois, Are you? I’msosorry! I wouldn’t 
have said such horrid things to you if I'd 
understood. It makes me feel dreadfully 
ashamed of myself; and if I could do any- 
thing—if I could help you—I should be so 
proud to try. That is, of course, if you’ve 
got enough of an opinion of my judgment to 
ask for it. 

Tom (aside). What an angel she is! But, 
hang it all! I can’t tell her that I was simply 
worried about her being iv the wrong room 
after she’s lavished all that sympathy on me. 
It would be inhuman, beastly inhuman! Be- 
sides, she’d make me take her back to her 
cousin’s room, and I shouldn’t have a chance 
to see her. Well, I’ve done my best to tell 
her, and now I’m going to harden my con- 
science and improve my chances. 

Low, If it’s anything you'd rather not tell 
me, Mr. Berkley, please don’t feel embarrass- 
ed about saying so. I really didn’t mean to 
force you to confide in me. 

Tom. You don't. I only wish I could tell 
you how grateful I am to you for letting me 
bore you with my affairs. (Aside) What 
under the heavens shall I confide to her? 
(Aloud:) Ah—hum—er— Don’t you think 
it would be better if we were to sit down? 
This is an awfully comfortable sofa. (They 
seat themselves.) I've had it for over three 
years now, and I wouldn’t swap it for one 
out of Aladdin’s palace. 

Invis. But why do you let Roger have it in 
his room? 

Tom. Er— Oh yes,I forgot. I lent it to 
him. That’s perfectly simple, isn’t it? 

Jow. Yes. But I should think Roger 
might like to have a few things of his own. 

Jom, Of course he does; but he’s lent most 
of them to me. It’s quite a fashion among 
the fellows. It adds a kind of variety to 
things. 

Low. It’s very ingenious. But I don’t 
think I should like it. I wonder Roger 
never spoke of it. 

Jom. He probably took it for granted that 
ha knew. Awfully warm: day, isn’t it? 

WV hat was it we were talking about? 

Lois, You were going to tell me what wor- 
ried you. 

Tom, Oh, wasI? Well, I suppose I'd bet- 
ter start at the beginning. 

Jois, I think it’s usually the simplest plan; 
things are apt to get complicated when you 
start at the end. 

Jom. I'm glad you agree with me. Hum! 
—let me see; where was I? 

Lois, You weren't anywhere. 
started. 

Tom. All right! Then I'll start. In the 
first place it’s about a girl—one of the nicest 
girls [ know. 

Lois, Ah! 

[She gives a jump, and looks at the photo- 
graph, 


You hadn't 


Tom. I don’t know that nize is exactly the 
right word. You see, she seems divine in my 
eyes. 

Lois, In your eyes, of course. 

[She makes a face at the photograph, 

Tom, Then she’s so awfully good, besides 
being fearfully particular. That's the trou- 
ble. You see, I’ve deceived her about some- 
thing, and I’m afraid she’s tbe kind of girl 
that would never forgive it. It isn’t that 
she’s narrow-minded; it’s simply that she 
couldn’t imagine deceiving any one herself. 

Lois. 1 don’t think she has much imagina- 
tion, then. 

Zum. Why, could you imagine yourself 
decciving any one? 

Lois, Yos, under some circumstances, 

Tom. Then you could forgive a person 
that had deceived you, under some circum- 
stances? 

Lois. No, under no circumstances what- 
ever! That’s an entirely different matter, 
and has nothing to do with imagination. 

Tom. Oh! [ Gloomily. 

Lois, But couldn't you tell me some of 
your lady’s faults? I haven’t heard anything 
but her perfections, so far, and they really 
make me feel quite morbid; other people’s 
perfections always do. 

Yom, I’m sorry I can’t oblige you; but, you 
see, she hasn’t any faults. It would be much 
better for me if she had! No, I don’t mean 
that; I wouldn’t have her changed for the 
world; but when I think how much too good 
for me she is, it makes me desperate. 

Lois, 1 don’t believe sheis. (She throws the 
picture to the floor, and walks to the window.) I 
think it must be going to rain; it’s grown so 
dark. 

Tom (Aside). Now she’s offended. 
the photograph.) Hello! I say! 
be she thought I was talking about it. She 
did, though! The nicest girl! If she's jea- 
lous, I’m the happiest man onearth! ( Aloud.) 
Do you think it's going to rain? I thought 
the sun had just come out. 

Lois. Perhaps it has. (She comes back, and 
sits down wearily.) I am tired, after all. 

Tom (anxiously). Let me get you some more 
cushions. ‘ag gets a lot. 

Leis. Oh, please take care, Mr. Berkley! 
You'll smother me, and I haven’t any desire 
to be a Desdemona just yet. 

Tom. It’s remorse, not jealousy, that’s di- 
recting my actions. I was afraid that I'd ex- 
hausted you with my long-winded account. 

Inis, No, no; I wasn’t tired. Please go on. 

Tom. Well, then, I want you to help me 
with your imagination. Please pretend that 
you're the girl, and then suppose that a man 
should come to you--a man very much like 
other men, not very good, not very clever; a 
fellow you hadn't known very long, but that 
had known you Jong enough to know how 
sweet you were—how much above him— 
how— 

Lois, Really, I’m afraid my fancy isn’t 
equal to the strain. Girls are so different. 
How can I tell what another girl would do— 
a girl whose name I don’t even know? 

Jom, Surely you've guessed. You— 

Roger bursts in. 

Roger, I say, old man, where’d you see my 
cousin last? I’ve— 

[He sees Lois, and stops, with his mouth open, 

Tom (hastily leading him aside). Don't say a 
word, Roger, if you love me. Pretend it’s 
your room. Lie! Do anything! I'll ex- 
plain afterward; only bear me out now! 

Roger (aside), Well, I’}l be hanged if I’m on 
to your game, but I'll not go back on you. 
(Aloud.) Come on, Lois. The Glee Club’s 
going to begin, and we’ve got to hustle round 
to Weld to hear it. Mrs. Wood’s down- 
stairs as mad as a hatter. Why, we've been 
hunting— 

Tom (hurriedly). Yes, of course. This way, 
Miss Dean. Roger, we'll meet you at Weld. 

Exit Lois and Tom. 

Roger, Well, I'll be hanged! [Hzit Roger. 


(He sees 
No; it can’t 


THE AUCTION HABIT. 


y~ year around a woman’s fancy lightly 
£X turns to thoughts of bargains, perhaps; 
but in the spring the temptations of the auc- 
tion sales besiege, haunt,and followher. And 
not her alone, for in this species of barter the 
better half is a frequent and all-willing vic- 
tim. Though, to be sure, he is apt to look 
down upon feminine purchases, and to think 
that his taste for old books or rare porcelains 
or historical relics throws a refining halo 
around his penchant for the dear delights 
of the auction-room. Be that as it may, 
however, the mails of old offenders of either 
sex are burdened with auctioneers’ cata- 
logues, while to the novice the newspaper 
advertisements are cunningly alluring. The 
devotee knows that ‘‘these goods will be 
sold as they are, with no allowance for dam- 
age,” but that has no terrors for him, and 
the novice never reads the warning. Each 
hies merrily to the auction-room, full of faith 
in his individual power to resist the insinu- 
ating charm of the auctioneer’s voice, beck- 
on he never so persuasively. 

But the moment one voices a bid, if it be 
only for a kitchen chair, the hidden love of 
chance which lurks in human nature bursts 
forth and grows apace. The seductive voice 
of the auctioneer, as a keen observer has 
noted, the passion of rivalry, the excitement 
of the hour, all combine to overcome the 
most wary and most stoical. How paltry 
and small and easy to get seems one dollar, 
five dollars, nay, even twenty dollars, in the 
glory of the chase after that colonial table, 
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that soft, beauteous hanging, or that engrav- 
ing which is out of the market! Sober mo- 
ments often follow, while the winner, inward- 
ly glowing with the ecstasy of possession, but 
outwardly cool and collected, parries the 
thrusts of conscience, and resigns himself to 
the thoughts of wearing his overcoat for the 
third winter when the stern facts of the ex- 
chequer intimate that he has been extrava- 
gant. But even the old coat or the shabby 
chair coverings are not forcible enough to be 
curative. The auction habit is as insidious 
as the bonbon habit, and as ruinous to family 
peace as the tea-drinker’s thirst, the scrap- 
book collector's passion, or the novel-reader’s 
mania. Each devotee knows his weakness, 
and glories in it. 

The fruitlessness of many a day spent 
among the treasures of a dismantled home 
does not discourage the true auction-lover, 
She is often a busy, hard-working woman, 
but to her rapt soul there is nothing ridicu- 
lous in spending two whole days at such a 
sale, and then giving a third morning to 
bring home her treasured purchase, a pair of 
wine-coolers, for which she has paid thirty- 
five cents, and thereby saved ninety cents 
from the grasping retail dealer! There is 
nothing comic in that. It is wholly econom- 
ical and forehanded. The fact that her ab- 
sence from home made extra duties for her 
maid-of-all-work, so that in her haste she up- 
set her tray of dishes, and broke a few and 
chipped many; that her youngest dropped 
mucilage over the carpet; or that there was 
a lack of connection in the commissary 
department at night, has no bearing on the 
case. She never feels the irony of the say- 
ing that when you are in the habit of go- 
ing to auctions your things will break! 
Were not her dessert plates very cheap? 
And didn’t that admirable housewife Mrs. 
G want them? Woe tothe prosaic neigh- 
bor who unwarily intimates that a_bar- 
gain is dear at any price when the purchase 
is not needed or is ill afforded! She, poor 
soul, is snuffed out as though she were but a 
feeble tallow dip by the lofty auction haditué’s 
remarks upon those who are incapable of be- 
ing good judges and good managers. 

To those who seek for the genuine trea- 
sures of days gone by, there can be nothing 
said. They are beyond reason or hope of 
redemption. Their very nature is changed 
by the love of the rareties they capture. 
Although the winning of the prize may be 
not unlike Sir Roger de Coverley’s fox, whose 
brush cost him tifteen hours’ riding, carried 
him through a half-dozen counties, killed him 
a pair of hunters, and lost more than half his 
dogs, the exultant possessor never repines. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


A SUDDEN CHANGE, 


G EORGE went back to the Press Yard and 
the condemned cell, his end being now 
certain, and fixed for Monday morning. 

As for me, I was presently transported by 
boat under guard of two men belonging to 
my regiment (as I must now call it) of Royal 
Marines. I sat between these two fellows 
and told myself that I must now put on the 
scarlet coat with the stiff white collar, the 
black hat with the white plume, the pipe- 
clayed shoulder-belt decorated with an an- 
chor, and that I must now learn to hold my- 
self as upright as the Lieutenant, carry a 
musket and bayonet, and very likely go to 
sea and fight the French. By great good 
fortune I had no fighting during my time of 
service. So I became a recruit, and was 
placed in the awkward squad, and began to 
learn the drill. A man should begin soldier- 
ing early if he would enjoy the work. But 
one must make the best of what cannot be 
avoided, and I hope that I became in a few 
weeks a tolerable soldier. The life of the 
rank and file is hard, but then they are born 
to endure hardness. The conversation that 
one hears is coarse, but then these fellows 
are accustomed to coarseness. After New- 
gate, indeed, it was almost pious. At first 
there was a certain prejudice against me, 
partly because I was a gentleman, and parily 
because these honest lads love not the smell 
of prison, which still clings to the gaol-bird, 
but they found me harmless, and this preju- 
dice wore off. 

In the barracks there were no newspapers, 
and I heard for some time nothing of what 
had happened. Moreover, as I was in some 
sort a prisoner, I had no liberty outside, and 
could not for some time learn any news. 
Presently, however, I procured a paper with 
a list of the hangings of that Monday morn- 
ing when George was to have suffered. 
Heavens! The name was not among them. 
In another place of the same paper I read as 
follows: 

‘‘George Bayssallance, the fortunate pro- 
prietor of Oak Apple Dock, lately mate on 
an East-Indiaman, who was to have been 
hanged for high treason, has accepted (though 
at first he refused) his King’s clemency, and 

* Begun in Harren’s Bazan No. 8, Vol. XXIV. 
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goes out to Botany Bay for life. His Dock 
is confiscated, and will be sold by the Crown. 
To a pretty market has this young man 
brought his pigs.” 

Afterward I learned what happened. 

George returned to the place from which 
he was broucht, showing the same resolution 
as before, and the same unflagging cheerful- 
ness. A condemned convict may be reckless; 
he often cracks jokes (especially in his cups) 
on the fate that awaits him; he may be pen- 
itent; he may be despairing; he may moan 
and lament; he may be insensible, until the 
last moment, as to his position; but a con- 
demned convict who is always cheerful, and 
apparently happy, is a thing wholly out of 
the common experience. No one had ever 
seen the like of such a convict. I suppose, 
however, that George is the only man who 
ever expected hanging was happiness, be- 
cause it was the will of the Lord, and the 
only way to make his mistress happy. 

Nay; to all the persuasion and exhortation 
of the Prebendary—whose advice at other 
times would have been a command—George 
turned an ear of mulish obstinacy, and in a 
matter of such vast importance as the Lord’s 
will he pretended to know better than the 
learned Divine. It was still, ‘‘ By your leave, 
sir,” or, ‘‘ With submission, sir. Iam inward- 
ly assured that I am obeying orders. It is 
God's command laid upon me to die—and it 
is not for me either to disobey or to choose 
the manner of my end.” 

In this extremity he was visited by Sister 
Katherine, despite the Lieutenant, who would 
not so much as suffer his son’s name to be 
mentioned any more than at the Master's 
house my name was tolerated. He had no 
longer a son. 

“Try, in the name of the Lord,” said the 





Prebendary. ‘‘Move him, if youcan. For 
my part, 1 cannot. The boy loved you al- 
ways. Go, Sister Katherine.” 


The sight of the Press Yard with its crowd 
of wretches, both bond and free, those who 
were td die, and those who were to live a lit- 
tle longer, all drinking and roystering to- 
gether, filled her soul with terror. 

‘*Take me, boy,” she cried, ‘‘ take me from 
this dreadful place.” 

‘*We have but small choice,” George re- 
plied. ‘‘ There is the Day Room, which is as 
crowded as the Press Yard. There is also 
my cell. We can sit there retired enough. 
It is not, to be sure, so cheerful as your own 
parlor, Sister Katherine. But you can sit 
down on the bed, and at least you will not 
see these poor wretches. I believe,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘that they are sometimes noisy; but I 
regard them not; besides, they are for the 
most part rogues, and will soon be hanged— 
all of them—and drinking is their only plea- 


sure. Since they will not repent, let them 
drink.” 

“They are wretches! Oh! George —to 
think—” 


Then she burst into tears, 

He led her to the gloom of his cell, and 
here she wept, bewailing all that had hap- 
pened. When she recovered, she addressed 
herself to the task of persuading him to live. 

*‘Oh! my dear,” she said at last, when all 
had failed, holding him by the hand, ‘‘my 
own boy George, of whom we have been 
so proud! No one like our George in all 
the world—so good as well as so comely. 
And now to think of it—oh! only to think of 
it! To end in Newgate-—in this dreadful 
place!” 

‘“To me it is not dreadful, because I know 
that it is the will of the Lord.” 

“The will of the Lord! The will of the 
Lord! This is the hundredth time.” She 
flung away his hand and sprang to her feet. 
‘*Who are you that you should know the 
will of the Lord better than the clergyman? 
How do you know this will of the Lord? Is 
it written on paper? How has it come to 
you? What angel brought the message? 
The Lord's will! Not so. It is your will— 

our own wicked, masterful, obstinate will. 
Vill is the cause of love, they we. Well, 
‘He that will not when he may, When he 
wills he shall have nay.’ For the girl’s sake, 
say you. How will it help the poor girl 
when she recovers—if ever she does recover 
—to know that you flung away your life for 
a silly whim? Lord’s will, indeed! Oh! 
grant me patience!” 

She sat down on the bed again, wringing 
her hands. 

‘*Who shall persuade this mule—this stub- 
born ass—this boy with a bee in his bonnet? 
Women, pigs, and bees cannot be turned, 
they say. Wiiat? You think Sylvia will be 
pleased to hear that you have been hanged 
by the neck, and your bones an anatomy at 
Surgeons’ Hall! Why, sorrow comes unsent 
for, as we all know; but sorrow pays no 
debt. Grant me patience!” 

“Truly,” said George, ‘‘I am right sorry 
to anger you.” 

‘‘Anger? Anger? The boy is going to be 
hanged by the neck till he is dead, and he 
thinks he will anger me! Child! it kills me. 
I feel thy rope round my own neck: I am 
ashamed to stir abroad: the rogues of St. 
Katherine’s Stairs look after me. They say, 
‘There is the woman whose nephew is to be 
hanged o’ Monday.’ It kills your father. 
None of us can hold up our heads any more, 
that is certain. We never can: we are ruined. 
And he talks of angering us!” 

‘Tt is worse for you than it is for me,” 
said George, ‘‘ because I am doing the Lord’s 
will; but you—” 

“Oh!” she cried. 


‘‘Again! He says it 
again! 


Never was there any man before 
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who wanted to be hanged. Art afraid of 
growing old—that thou must be hanged when 
thou art young? Yet half an hour's hanging 
hinders five weeks’ riding, as they say. But 
it is no use talking. Yet, to young and old 
alike, life is sweet: while there is life there 
is hope. What? Oh! it is horrible! It is 
dreadful! There are no words for this mad- 
7 ‘The Lord’s will! The Lord’s will! 
Oh!—” 

‘*Not madness,” said George; ‘‘ but sober 
sense.” 

“Tt is witchcraft,” said Sister Katherine. 
“TI said so at the very outset, and I say so 
again. It is witchcraft, rank witchcraft— 
such witchcraft as I never thought to see in 
my lifetime. First, it is Sylvia who is be- 
witched. She must hate the man she loves. 
Then it is the lover who is bewitched. He 
must die to make her well again. Well? 
What is it to be well? It is to love him 
again—and he is dead. What health is this? 
Then the poor boy Nevill is bewitched, and 
he must needs turn the world topsy-turvy, 
and so brings his own neck into danger, and 
now wears the King’s uniform, and carries a 
pike on board ship as a Marine. There’s a 
fine end to come to! And now thou art so 
mulish that nothing will serve but— Oh! 
lad, lad—George, my George—” She changed 
her note, and burst into weeping and sobbing. 
‘*Live, my dear. Only consent to live, and 
Sylvia will recover. Consider, thou must go 
away out of her sight. She will recover, and 
perhaps, even yet, all will be well, though I 
know not yet. But live—if it is at the other 
end of the world, among the naked savages 


—live. Oh! my boy, thou must not die be- 
fore me. Live! Still ’tis day while the sun 
shines, Only live—only consent to live!” 


He was much moved by her tears and im- 
portunity—more moved than by anything 
that had been said to him. But he remained 
in his mulishness. It was the Lord's will. 
He could not fly in the face of the Lord’s 
will; and, for Sylvia’s sake, death was no- 
thing. So she sat weeping in the dark cell 
for a while longer, and then came away. 
That was Saturday afternoon. On the Mon- 
day he must die. 

But there was to be one more suppliant, 
who would move his heart and change his 
mind. 

You have seen how the man Richard Arch- 
er conversed with the old woman, and what 
grand things she promised him. You know 
what she thought—how she laid the whole 
burden of these woes upon an Evil Eye and 
an Evil Heart. I repeat that I have never 
been able to believe that any man should 
have so much power intrusted to him. We 
ought not to believe such things. They are 
pagan; they belong to the days of supersti- 
tion; they consist not with the doctrines of 
the Christian Church. But things which 
happened must be related in due order. 

It was on the Wednesday evening that he 
held the discourse with the wise woman. On 
Thursday morning he visited the Proctor, of 
whom mention has been made. After this 
he attended the Chapter, and behaved with 
the strange insolence of which you have 
heard. On the same day he took his mother 
away with him, and returned no. more. 

On Friday morning Sylvia, who had gone 
to bed heavy and melancholy, as was her 
wont, slept all night long and into the morn- 
ing. At seven he: mother found her sleep- 
ing, and left her, being unwilling to disturb 
her. At nine she was still asleep, and at 
ten. Toward noon she awoke. Usually she 
awoke with a start and a sense of pain, 
which only increased as she returned to con- 
sciousness; usually she awoke with a mem- 
ory of evil dreams and the foreboding of a 
miserable day. This morning she awoke 
gently, with the sweetness of a night undis- 
turbed, and—what next? She sat up in bed 
and looked around her, wondering. She 
rubbed her eyes. What had happened? For 
she felt a strange sense of relief. Her head 
was light again; her heart was light; her 


limbs were light. She was frightened. She 
cried aloud. 
‘* Ah! mother, mother—what is it? What 


is happening to me?” 


‘Child!’ Her mother ran to take her 
hand. ‘‘ What is happening? Oh,I know 


Is there new pain?” 

‘“‘No, no— What is it? I feel no pain, 
but pleasure. I feel Br again. The pain 
is gone. Mother, am I dying? Is this the 
beginning of sweet heaven? I feel light again, 
and happy. I can speak. Something has 
been taken away from me. Am I dying?” 

‘‘T know not. Oh, my dear, I know not.” 

‘* Where is George? If I am to die, let me 
die with my hand in his!” 

‘*My dear, why talk of dying? There is a 
color in thy cheeks again. Thy head is cool. 
Thy pulse is regular. Death? Nay, I think 
rather it is life.” 

She brought out a bottle, and gave her a 
few drops of cordial. Sylvia drank, and sat 
upright. 

- ft this is death—” she murmured, wait- 
ing for her last moment. 

But while she waited she became aware 
that not the chill hand of death, but the warm 
breath of returning life was upon her. For 
the first time for six months her cheek was 
touched with color, her eyes were soft, her 
head was held erect. 

‘*Mother,” she said, ‘‘I shall not die, but 
live. I have been, I know not how, in some 
strange dream, that has held me, and filled 
my mind”—she shuddered—‘‘spectres and 
wicked words, and—and—I cannot remem- 
ber. I have loathed to look upon George. 


Now allare gone. Oh! will they come back 
again? Mother, mother, call George to me 
—quick—quick—before they return! There 
is none but George who can save me. Oh! 
bring him soon. Whereis he? Where is he?” 

Her mother fell on her knees, and raised 
her hands. ‘‘Oh, Lord God!” she said, hum- 
bly. ‘‘We thank Thee—we praise Thee— 
oh, we thank Thee—’ And so over and 
over again, being beside herself for joy and 
gratitude, and not able to find any other 
words. Presently she called her husband, 
and sent for Sister Katherine, and they all 
rejoiced together. Then she must be fed, so as 
to become strong, and they made an egg pos- 
set for her, and watched while she took it 
how her thin arms seemed to fill out, and her 
wan face to brighten, and her lips and eyes 
began to smile—catching each other by the 
hand, with joyful ejaculations and words of 
thanksgiving that the child was raised from 
the dead. 

Then she arose and dressed herself, and 
came down stairs, walking strong and upright. 
And while they all rejoiced together, the good 
Prebendary arrived, full of sorrow over 
George’s obstinacy, and he must learn what 
had happened, and must share in the general 


oy. 

“But George—where is George?” she asked 
again. 

““My child,” said the Prebendary, as he 
looked at the others and no one spoke, 
‘‘much has happened since the strange and 
unexampled illness fell upon you.” 

“* Witchcraft!” said Sister Katherine, stout- 
ly. ‘‘ Talk not to her of illness. Witchcraft, 
I say, even in your presence, Prebendary. 
Witchcraft.” 

Indeed,” said my mother, ‘‘it becomes 
not a simple woman to believe more than is 
allowed and enjoined by her spiritual pastors 
and masters, but witchcraft it seems to me. 
Nothing less than witchcraft will explain it.” 

‘*For aught we know,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘‘demoniac possession may be permit- 
ted again in these latter days. Perhaps it 
has been suffered to continue from primi- 
tive times. Nay, in the Middle Ages we read 
of exorcisms and the casting out of devils, 
a thing which we have been too ready, per- 
haps, to set down among the superstitious 
fables and beliefs of the time. However, 
for the moment let us not consider the cause, 
while we solemnly thank the Father of all 
for His great mercy in restoring to life one 
who was wellnigh like unto the dead. Learn, 
my child, without further explanation, that 
George is now in grievous trouble and in 
great peril of his life.” 

‘George in trouble?” 

‘* Briefly, the presumptuous boy took it 
upon himself to construe a wild fancy of the 
brain into an express assurance of the Lord’s 
will. He had the temerity, I say, to believe 
that the Lord, who hath spoken once for all 
through His own Son and the Apostles for 
the guidance of Holy Church, did actually 
speak to him, and ordered him to throw away 
his life.” 

Sylvia understood not one word of this. 

‘* He believed, in short, that the only way 
to secure thy recovery, child, was himself to 
lose his own life.” 

‘‘Oh! George would die for me—he would 
die for me?” Sylvia murmured, clasping her 
hand; ‘‘for my unworthy sake?” 

“I say that he conceived this belief, and 
still holds it. He is not a reprobate or a 
castaway, and therefore he would not com- 
mit suicide, but he would and did expose his 
life to every danger. And, as each in suc- 
cession was encountered with no hurt to 
himself at all—each escape being, rightly in- 
terpreted, a Providential rebuke—he braved 
the wrath of Heaven to such a height as to 
lead a riot in the streets of London, a mob 
of disorderly wretches bawling for the over- 
throw of the King, the Constitution, and the 
Church.” 

‘*George lead a mob?” 

‘*Even so—wherefore he now lies in New- 
gate Gaol.” 

“George in Newgate Gaol?” 

‘* And under sentence of death! The King’s 
clemency he hath refused—for thy sake, Syl- 
via —and, if he still remains stubborn, he 
must die on Monday.” 

Then Sylvia arose. She who but yester- 
day was so weak that she could not stand, 
was now strong and able to walk and endure 
fatigue. Love lent her strength. 

‘*Let me go to him. Oh!’—she laughed 
and cried together—‘‘it was for my sake. 
Who would think that a man would die for 
the sake of a foolish girl?” 

‘‘They are so made,” said Sister Kather- 


ine. ‘‘Sit down, child. I will go to the 
prison and carry George the good news. Sit 
down and rest and get strong again.” 

‘‘T am strong—I am strong and well. Let 


me go to him at once. Oh, let him suffer no 
longer. None but I must save him from the 
death he would have died for me. Oh!—let 
me go. Let me bid him live—and if he can 
still find it in his heart to love the unhappy 
girl who has caused this trouble—” 
‘*Child,” said the Prebendary, solemnly, 
‘I too will go with thee. Thou shalt take 
to this thy lover the life and healing which 
God hath placed in thy bands for him.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
GEORGE GIVES WAY. 

It was growing toward twilight on Satur- 
day afternoon. The Press Yard and the Day 
Room were filled with a crowd of the friends 
and relations of the condemned convicts, 
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many of whom were to suffer on the Mon- 
day morning. As the day of execution ap- 
proaches, the friends of those about to die 
crowd more thickly round them, thinking in 
a rude but hearty fashion to console their 
last hours by the assurance of friendliness, 
by the sympathy of their presence, and by 
continual gifts of strong liquor. Besides 
friendship, they are actuated by the curiosity 
of impending fate; round each miserable 
gallows-bird, converted for the nonce into a 
hero, is gathered a crowd of admirers; they 
applaud his braggart resolution—his assumed 
recklessness —they exhort him to show as 
bold a front outside the prison as he main- 
tains in the Press Yard—let there be no fall- 
ing off at the last moment; let him approach 
the presence of his Judge with a laugh and 
an oath. So they fortify him with every 
consolation except the only one of real use. 
Everybody knows what such people say. 
We must all die once, to-day or to morrow, 
it is small odds which. Let us be thankful 
for a longish rope; your turn to-day, brother, 
mine to-morrow. A short life and a merry 


one. Pass the pannikin; keep it up to the 
end. Why, such a day as this brings out a 


man’s true friends. Saw one ever such a 
crowd to say good-by? It shows the great- 
ness of the hero. The world will look out 
on Monday morning, when there will be a 
gathering to do honor to the occagion such 
as was never seen before but at a coronation. 
Many a younger man has gone before. It is 
a good thing to remember what a long spell 
has been your lot. To be hanged is no worse, 
but a great deal better, than to die of a putrid 
throat or a rheumatic fever. If everybody 
had his choice, all would die by hanging 
when they could no longer live in pleasure. 
Hanging — mere hanging in the air by the 
neck—is reported by those who have been 
cut down half hanged as not painful, but 
pleasing; they have spoken of sweet sounds, 
as of music in the ears, and of a falling to 
sleep, and of fancies such as that one is borne 
upward on feathery clouds like downy beds, 
or lying in soft waters, or floating in a bark 
down a gentle stream. Such talk as this 
goes on forever in that dismal place; while 
all the time the bottle or the tankard passes 
round, till the poor wretches lose their wits, 
and forget the part that on the morrow they 
must play. 

One more day, and then the last look at 
the light of the sun. One more chance of 
repentance—one more service of prayer and 
contrition in the Chapel, and then the funer- 
al service read before them when they shall 
walk in procession through the little portico. 
I think that however much a condemned 


‘convict may drink, he can never quite forget 


his doom. I have seen one at his very worst, 
when he reels and cannot speak or stand, 
suddenly grow ashy pale, and tremble, and 
pass his hands over his eyes. He has seen 
before him the gibbet, he has seen the dan- 
gling rope. His looks are haggard, though 
his words are brave; his eyes roll in wild- 
ness, though he professes to have no fear; 
because that terrible vision never leaves 
him. 

At the end of the narrow yard, apart from 
the rest, George stood alone, leaning against 
the wall. You might have taken him for a 
spectator—one wholly unconcerned with the 
place, and pleased to watch the humors of 
the crowd—but for his irons. On his face 
was stamped, not a brazen insensibility of 
one too stupid to be moved by any terror, 
but a calm serenity, a cloudless cheerfulness, 
as of a soul at perfect peace with its Maker 
and itself; one who knows that death is best 
for him, and ordered by the Lord as the 
means by which his mistress is to recover. 
Nay, his very face shone in this dark court as 
if the rays of the sun fell upon him—it was 
glorified by the strength of his faith. And 
as for the noisy crowd around him, he 
looked upon them with eyes that saw, and 
saw not. 

Those eyes of his really saw, and had seen 
for a long time, nothing but a thin pale girl, 
propped by pillows and cushions, wasting 
away in her chair, silent and sad, until the 
knell of St. Sepulchre’s, which rang him into 
his grave, should ring her again to life and 
joy. A strange fancy of the brain! But I 
have told you all along that this is a strange 
book—the history of a Marvel. 

This serenity, however, was to be disturbed ; 
this cheerfulness was to be changed, and that 
in a manner the most unexpected of any. 

‘* George!” 

He heard his name called, and he lifted his 
head, because he knew the voice, and he 
thought that the call came from that spectre 
of the sick girl in the chair. 

*“* George!” 

Again he moved uneasily, because the 
voice sounded so clear and strong, and the 
sick girl of his imagination showed no sign 
of motion, and was certainly not calling 
him. 

Before him, unregarded, stood two gentle- 
women; one middle-aged, and somewhat 
short of stature, fat, and well nourished, as 
the physicians say; the other a tall, slight fig- 
ure, wrapped in a shawl, and her face covered 
by the flap of her hat. As he moved not 
and made no sign, she tossed back her hat 
and laid her hand in his, and looked up. 
Then he started, and saw her, and recog- 
nized her. Heavens! It was Sylvia’s voice; 
it was Sylvia’s face; it was the touch of 
Sylvia’s hand. Not Sylvia as he saw her 
last, shrinking from him with eyes of loath- 
ing; but his own Sylvia, meeting his eyes 
with looks of love and sweetness. Oh, the 
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love in those tender eyes! The sweetness of 
those blue eyes! The refreshment of their 
soft light to his poor shipwrecked soul! Syl- 
via! Sylvia standing before him restored, 
and in her right mind! 

At this unexpected sight he could not 
speak. He gazed as one in a dream—nay, 
he thought at first that it must be a ghost or 
image of that sweet lady, sent by Heaven's 
grace to comfort his soul before it should 
leave its earthly clay. Amidst the noise and 
ribaldry of the scene around him, who could 
expect that such a sight could be aught but 
a Vision? 

She took his silence for reproach. 
“George!” she cried again, ‘‘ have you no 
word of welcome for me? Am I clean for- 
gotten? Nay—nay, I deserve this silence, 
and more. Oh, George!”"—she threw herself 
upon her knees, and caught his hand—‘ for- 
give me—oh! forgive me, my dear. I have 
been mad. Some evil spirit held my soul. 
But he has now left me, never to return. 
Oh! my poor dear, ’tis I—none other—am 
the cause of all. Forgive me!” 

But for reply he only stared with open 
mouth. Remember that he was entirely 
possessed with the belief that no other way 
was open for Sylvia’s recovery save through 
his own death. It was the madness of love. 
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“*HAVE YOU NO WORD 


He still thought of the girl, pale, feeble, sit 
ting among her pillows in her arm-chair. 
There, he had fully persuaded himself, she 
would sit until his death, when she would 
instantly recover. Well, he was not yet 
dead; he had about thirty hours still to live, 
and yet she was before him, the color return- 
ed to her cheek, and her eyes bright with 
love and sorrow and self-reproach. There- 
fore he thought that he was dreaming or 
gone mad. 

‘*George,” said Sister Katherine, seizing 
his arm and shaking him, ‘‘ have you become 
blind and deaf and dumb? Why, here is 
your old sweetheart on her knees before you. 
Look at her, man—as plain as a pack-saddle! 
W hat?—where is now the Lord’s will? You 
must die for Sylvia to recover—must you? 
Nothing short would serve—oh! nothing 
short of that. You must die! Oh, for pa- 
tience!” She shook him again by the arm. 

**George!” cried the girl again. 

“You must hang for her to get well! 
"Twas the Lord’s will!” She kept on shak- 
ing him with both hands, because, Sister 
Katherine being little and George being big, 
all her efforts shook him but little. ‘* Look 
at her, man! Why—is he mad? Does he 
think she is a ghost? Look, I say—take her 
hand. Stand up, Sylvia; give him both thy 
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hands. So, stoop down, great Fool, and kiss 
thy sweetheart.” 

With these words Sister Katherine recalled 
him to his senses. He obeyed. He stooped 
and kissed her—once—t wice—thrice— 

‘* Sylvia!” he said, ‘‘ what does this mean? 
In the name of God, tell me what does it 
mean?” 

‘It means that you will live and not die,” 
said Sister Katherine. ‘* Quick! send for 
the Governor, make submission before it 
shall be too late. Oh! hasten! hasten!” 

“George does not understand as yet,” said 
Sylvia, gently. ‘‘ Take me out of this noisy 
place, George; take me to some place where 
we can talk, and I will tell you what it 
means.” 

He led her to his own cell. ’Twas next to 
that where lay a murderer doomed to die on 
the Monday. He was guarded by two ward- 
ers, and made to live on bread and water. 
His groaus and lamentations could be plain- 
ly heard in the next cell. Sister Katherine 
remained at the door while those hapless 
lovers talked witbin. Was there ever heard 
of so strange a place for the renewing of love 
as a condemned cell in Newgate? 

What they said matters nothing. When 
they came out, presently, Sylvia’s face was 
full of joy and happiness. 
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George it was who now looked troubled; 
he who had hitherto shown no sign of anx- 
iety now trembled in his limbs, and his face 
showed every mark of eagerness and dis- 
quiet—even of terror. 

‘* Well?” said Sister Katherine. ‘‘ What 
shall we say, now, of the Lord’s will?” 

**T must hasten to accept the King’s clem- 
ency,” said George. ‘‘ Let me see the Gov- 
ernor quickly.” 

‘The Prebendary is now with him. There 
will be no delay.” 

‘*T stifle in this place; I cannot breathe. 
The air chokes me,” be cried, who an hour 
before had been the most cheerful habitant 
of the prison. ‘‘The company of, these 
wretches drives me mad. Sylvia, my dear, 
this place is not proper for thee. Leave me 
until I can in some fitter spot—” 

“Nay, George, what is fit for you is fit for 
me. 


What more? That evening he sat again in 
his former room on the State side, with two 
of his former companions, the Templar and 
the Oxonian, who were completing their term 
of imprisonment; his irons were knocked off; 
he was once more a free man—if that can 
be called freedom when one is taken to the 

(Continued on page 470, Supplement.) 
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once told me that the par- 
ties which the dons gave 
the undergraduates were 
called ‘* Perpendiculars ” 
by the latter, because the 
young men never dared to 
sit down, for fear of of- 
fending their High Might- 
inesses the dons, nor did 
they venture to speak un- 


often told me that we have no idea of the caste which 
existed in the days of his childhood, nor of the arro 
gance of the “first families’’ of sixty years ago 
Those who imitate the English fashion of not intro- 
ducing people should also adopt the Continental cus 
tom of talking to any and every one at an evening's 
entertainment. This casual courtesy does not imply 
a future acquaintance. 

But why should we thrust our heads through such 
a yoke to begin with? It is not easy to throw off a 



















































less spoken to. I have social custom, as even Queen Victoria found out when 
m6 never visited Cambridge, she attempted to make the gentlemen and ladies leave 
z yi but not long ago I was at her dinner table together. She probably never thought 


a Perpendicular in New 
York, and felt with terror 
that this was the coming 
vogue. If all we go to 
another’s house for is to 
’ eat and drink, might not 
the would-be host send 
his would-be guests orders 
on Delmonico, and save 
°j himself the trouble of : 
4 turning his home into a Back or PeRcALE Surrt WAIST, 
restaurant? If Fie. 1. 
the desire to see 
finery is what 
influences us, had we not better go to the opening of 
one of the court dress-makers and milliners who are 
crowding to our shores? But if the object is an 
hour's pleasant intercourse with other human beings, 
then, in the name of common-sense, let us talk to one 
another. The conversation at teas and parties has 
never been noted for brilliancy, but anything is bet- 
ter than suspicious or supercilious silence. By it we 
reflect on the entertainer’s judgment in the choice of 
friends, and never should we cast such a doubt on 
his selection of ourselves. 

It is no real answer to say that introductions at re- 
ceptions are impossible, or that the increase of wealth 
has caused a sudden growth of caste in the cities. A 
hostess with good sense and a steady head can, with 
the aid of her assistants, introduce enough of her 
guests to one another to impart an air of hospitality Sik Sarrt WAIST. 
to her rooms, and one of the oldest inhabitants has For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 45-49. 


of gaining her point by shortening the meal and mak 
ing conversation between the entr 

What will be the result of our following what does 
not suit us? Conversation may die out, and we may 
be reduced to talking about the weathe1 
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Fig. 1.—PercaLe Sarrt Warst.—[See Fig. 2 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IT., Figs. 13-19 


TRANSPLANTED CUSTOM. 


N our mania to imitate all the English forms of society 

are we not in danger of losing part of our native Amer- 
ican courtesy? Not that we could not improve ourselves 
by following the example of our British cousins in many 
ways, but have we not 
picked up every fash- 
ion which claims to be 
English without much 
thought whether it 
suits our national ideas 
of living ? 

We have had as a 
by-word at home for a 
long time the doleful 
story of an American 
friend who once visit- 
ed in England, and to 
whom a reception was 
given by an English 
family. The visitor 
went flushed with plea- 
sant anticipation; but, 
alack-a-day! she was 
not introduced to a 
soul, and consequently 
spoke to no one the 
entire evening Phis 














‘ painful yet true story } 
must be an exceptional Fic. 3.—Bacx or Bopicr or 
case even in the “‘ right Srreet Costump. Fra. 1 


little, tight little isl- 

and,’ and, I trust, has 

never had a parallel here; but in the decline of the whole- 
some custom of introducing our guests to one another are 
we not approaching this absurdity? Sometimes when I 
have seen a hostess traversing a room in order to address a 
few polite words to each person present, I have longed to 
say, ‘‘ Dear, kind lady, instead of taking such pains to talk 
to your guests yourself, 
won't you please try to 
make them talk to one - 
another?” I know that “ arte 
this silent eying of MN 
one another at recep- ! i} 
tions reflects the glass 
of fashion, and is ac- 
cording to the present 
mould of form. Butis 
it good manners? From 
the time of Adam un- 
til that of the last man, 
to speak with the ex- 
aggeration of the wild 
West, the essentials of 
good-breeding must al- 
ways be the same, and 
one is the treating of 
all with whom we 
come into contact as 
on an equality with 
ourselves. Besides, 
this is American; but 
then it is not English. 
Ay, there’s the rub! 
for the silence of a 
large reception nowa- 
days is a very snubbing 











Fig. 4.—Back oF Skirt or silence. Fig. 1.—Srreet Cosrume.—[See Figs. 3 and 4. ] Fig. 2—WaAtTER-PROOF OR TRAVELLING COAT. 
Street Costume, Fre. 1. A Cambridge student For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-12. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 37-44, 
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MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
















































Tur Crown Lavenpen Sarts.—The delight of two 
continents ; best cure for headache.—[ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 






from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 





Sold by Crocers | everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 












FAST 
COLORS. 


THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 
ASK FOR 
THE NEW 
STYLES OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ |: 
PRINTS. 


ICE-CREAM MADE AT HOME 
Cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Gearing completely covered. 
i) 4 Tabs will never shrink and fall to 
pieces. Cans of heavy tin plate. 














break if droppedon tothe floor,and 


by the cream is beaten smooth and 
fine during the freezing process. 
Costs no more than cheap imitations. 
Inquire for the “White Mountain” 
dealer in house-furnishing goods, 
A copy of * Frozen Dainties,” a collection of choice 
copyrighted receipts for ice-cream. sherbet, water-ice, 
etc.,will be mailed free to any address upon application. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


of your local 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B8.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


IS THE BEST MADE. 

















success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for | 
diarrhea, Sold by drugg ists in every part of the | 
world. ‘twe nty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Beaters are tinned and malle- | 
able iron, so they will not | 


the only Freezer in the wide world | 
“having the Triple Motion, where- | 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


| 








_ POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest | 


| of all in leave ning strength.—ZLatest U, S. Gov | 
t Report. | 


ernment Foo 
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WY LOvve re Mass 


| NERRRECTLioNo DENTIFRICE 
" DELI@IOUSLY -RLAVORED 














HAVILAND & CO.’S CHINA 


At First Hands. 





Water PitcHer. 


To set a handsome table Haviland 
China is a necessity. 

If you cannot examine our new goods 
in person, write for prices and description. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 
14 Barclay St., New York. 





en at a 


FIRE-PROOF:: 


‘LACE CURTAINS~< 


MADE 4B Y gTHE. 
WILKES-BARRE LACE <M" Fayco! 
g; WARRANTED : 310; OARESISTS FLAME. 3 





casades ee 





A Woman 
Usually Knows 


how she wants a dress made, 
but sometimes the dressmaker 


be shown what is wanted. 





at hand every lady can have, 
her own way concerning the _ 
making of her Costumes, and 
effect a great saving in the cost 


Please mention “ Harper's Bazar.” 
Sent to any 
address on 
— of 





Price of of her wardrobe. It’s a& 

orm. ron o 
—" simple matter to make 

| Skirt sold 

| separately, if Your own dresses if you. 
desired, for 
3.00.’ have Hall’s Bazar Form, size. 
Skirt w cov 
Wood Write for illustrated brochure, 
Sita ‘*More Dresses for Less Money.” 


Hall’s Bazar Fi orm Co 






will not understand and must ;)J 


With Hatt’s Bazar Form al 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM 


is adjustable, and can be made to fit NEARLY EVERY 


When arranged to fit your own proportions and 


yered with a waist, it becomes a model of yourself. 
When not in use it can be folded and put away 
like an umbrella. 


833 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
*» 173 REGENT ST., LONDON. 








| 


44 West P4Ah Sicet, 
© f on Yoh City, 


Begs to call attention to his new Riding- 
Skirt, which he patented January 27th, 
I89g1. 


Mr. C. E. Mitchell, of said department, 
says: ‘‘It is the best Riding-Skirt which 
has thus far come to our notice. It has 
less seams, and gives more grace and 
comfort.” 

















GRIFFITH'S ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for Use. Ivory Surface. 150 Tints. 
“Crown” Brand. 


For Furniture, Wicker- 
work, Metal Ware, Wood- 
work, and all purposes 
of decoration. 20c., 30c., 
40c., and $1.25. Postage, 
6c. and 10c. Send for 
Tint Card. 


“Diamond” Brand. 

For Baths and Hot- 
3 Water Cans. Resists 
Boiling Water and Dry 
Heat. 60c. and $1.00. 
Postage, 10c. 


My 





| THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT CO., 


10 East 15th Street, New York. 








Sold everywhere. 25 cts. Cake; 65 ~ a 3 Cakes ; 
or sent, — on receipt of price, b 
rles E. Cornell, Box "2148, N.Y. 


ose & Song 


OS 
| ANO I85). 


28.000 soLp ae IN USE. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. ” piper 
AND INFORMATION FRE 
170 TREMONT ST. "BOSTON, MASS, 






























and business of all kinds 
in New York by a lady of 

&c., without charge. Circular 
‘A. BOND, 836 ath Ave. N. Y. City. 


SHOPPING 


experience, good t taste. 
references. M 





























Ton can five at home and make more money at work for ag 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ty outfit PRES. Terms FRE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 











ASH FOR 








VOLUME XXTV., 


p.LYON's 


PERFECT 


NO. 24, 





TOOTH 
PowpeR 


‘horoughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 

Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 250. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 

Sold by all om} or mailed on receipt of 

Address Dr. - LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, 


bs: 


Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in black, white, 
drab and ecru, and in 24 styles to fit every form 
and taste. They cost no more than those boned 
with whalebone or horn, and are much superior. 
Leading dressmakers also use Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Dress Stays in place of whalebone, as 
they are more reliable and do not, like whale- 
bone, become bent and distorted with use. 
Sold by leading merchants throughout the world, 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
New York, Chicago, London, Paris and Berlin, 


Mhe Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect - fitting Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 


SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 
There are many imitations sold, 
genuine pair is marked 
JSUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long 
or Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 


but every 





Nee PERFUMES = ie 
WOODWORTH : 











CHOCOLAT MENIER 


ITEVERYWHERE 
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JUNE 13, 1891. 





2 Cutitiiva 


| 

| 
| 
Vv ERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

4 of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
fizuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
blood, whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is 
spee dily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtoura Remevies, consisting of Crrrorra, the 

reat Skin Cure, Curiouna Soap, an exquisite Skin | 

*urifler and Beautifler, and Cutiouna Resoivent, the 
new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor } 
Remedies, when the beat physicians and all other rem- | 
edies fail. Parents, save your a of mental | 
and physical enffering. Begin now Jelays are dan- 
gerous. Cures made in childhood are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovra, 50c.; Soar, J 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Drag and 
Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


ar Baby’s Skin and Sc alp purified and beau- -@O 
tifled by Corimuna Soar. “en 


Kidney Pains, liackache, and Muscular Rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 


Curtouna Anti-Patn Paster. 5c. 





GREAT 


Clearing Sale 


EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS. 


23d STREET 


Le Boutilier Brothers 


hove commenced a clearing sale, in which their large 
stock of Dry Goods will ‘de offered at prices never 
before heard of in the annals of the Dry-Goods Trade. 

Their assortments were never larger in variety nor 
better in quality than now, and striking values may 
be secured during the sale, all the de partments having 
to be very materially condensed to make room for 
the workmen. 

The alterations and additions to their buildings, 
when completed, will almost double the present sell- 
ing space of their establishment. 

This sale appeals strongly to all economical buyers, | 
as the Goods MUST BE SOLD. 

It will pay you to send at once for our | 





Clearing Sale Price-List of Bargains 
(SEN'T FREE). 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50,and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York C 1 


Dania Sons, 


IMPORT ING _RETAILERS, 








OFFERING FOR ANNIVERSARY DAY. 
Will make Special Prices this month for all 


WHITE AND CREAM | Mpc’ 


SILK FABRICS. 
24-inch Washing Shanghai Silk, 59. yard. 
27-inch Canton or Japanese Silk, 69c., and 79, 

yard | 


30-inch Canton or Japanese Silk, at 79e. and | | 


89e yard 

24-inch Figured White Indias, 7¥c. and 98e. 
yard, 

24-inch Crepe de Chine, 79¢., 89¢., and 98c. yard. 

One special in Black Rhadzimir, guaranteed to 
wear, 21 inches wide, T5c. yard ; never sold before | 
under $1.00 . | 


A fine line of samples sent on application | 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. | 


“VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 

learn more about them, with- 
out cost, by writing for a list 
of particulars on the sub- 
ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


A DELSARTE EXERCISE 


IN A 


Delsarte 
Waist, 


Send for Price List. 


Delsarte Corset Co. 
142 W. 23d STREET, 
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DRY GOODS 
by MAIL. 


CONTINUATION OF OUR GREAT 


SACRIFICE SALE. 


} 


The greatest ever known in the trade. Send for | 


samples and compare with those of other houses. 


In ordering samples customers should be explicit | 


as to price, color, and kind of material wanted, as our 
stock is so large that a gemeral order for samples 
cannot be properly filled. 

The following offer was never made before by any 
house in the trade: Purchases sent free of all 
Mail or Express Charges within 100 miles of 
New York. Ali purchases to the amount of _ 00, or 
over, sent free to any part of the U. 

Money refunded in every instance where ie are 
not found satisfactory. 


JACKSON’S, 


—Kstablished 50 years— 

777 BROADWAY, NEW YORE CITY, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 
SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
IN ALL of rman 
SILKS, 

BLACK GOODS, GRAY WOOL su <a 

WASII DRESS GOODS, LACES, &c 


Laces and Drapery Nets of every Evo 
40-inches-wide Black All-Wool Hemstitched Nun’s 





Veiling, Brilliantine, Serge, Cashmere, and Striped | 
39 


Batiste, reduced from 85c. to. CtOd dus deren served ec. | 
42-inches-wide Black All-Wool Lace Grenadine, Ta- | 


mise,Challies, Nun’s-Veiling, Henriettas,and 46-inches- | 


wide Mohair Brilliantine, reduced from $1.00 to.59e. 


46-inches-wide Black All-Wool Henrietta, Armnures | 


in different weaves, Batistes, and Imperial Serge, 
TOGO THEE UE Wn kc coin sccéaetsucccseaksad 190. 

40-inches-wide Priestley’s Celebrated Silk-and-Wool 
Henriettas in thre a qneinne 8, reduced from $1.25,$1. 65, 


and $2.00, to.... .....- $1.00, $1.29, 0d $1, 49. | 


46-inches-wide Lupin’s Black All- Wool Camel’s- 


Hair Grenadines and Nun’s-Veiling, handsome hem- | 


stitched side-band effects, which we can conscien- | 
tiously say is the bargain of the season, reduced from | 
ees 5 8 See ae 59e. and 79e, | 

139 pieces Black-and- White Printed China, and | 


Black-and-White Double-Warp Surah Silk, in hair- 
line stripes and checks, reduced from $75c. to...39e. 

159 pieces Black-and-White Wash Silks, Black-and- 
White Plaid Triple-Chain Surah, in stylish patterns, 
and 24-inch heavy Black Surah and China Silk, re- 
Qumoed Trews O1.GW Gr «oc vnciencs ccctsctcdercevess 59e. 

75 pieces Black Sewing-Silk Grenadine, in Armures 
and Stripes; also Crepe de Chine, reduced from $1.25 
Os ois vcanaeudectic cbebicasdbieenscaeaklcanucdndun 89ec, 

375 pieces Wash Dress Guods in Gingham, Batistes, 


| Pongees, Bedford Cords, Crepes, Satines, Challies, 


aud Lawns in Black and Black and White, from 
10¢e. to 19¢. per yard. 

175 pieces Gray Brilliantine, Black-and-W hiteStriped 
Mobuir, Gray Mixed C heviots and Black-and-White 
French Challies, reduced from 59¢. to... ....+.... 29¢. 


5000 yds. 45-inch All-Silk Drapery Net in 20 different 


patterns, reduced from $1.50 to....... ..98e. 
10 and 12 inch All-Silk Demi Flonneing, reduced 
from T5c. and $1.00 tor. .....eeeee eens 39e. and 49e. 


177 Broadway, New York City. 







With Liszt for My Master 


By ETELKA WILLHEIM ILLOFSKY 





A Valuable Article for Every Piano Student 
SEE MAY NUMBER OF 


The Ladies Home Journal 





aI Musical Helps and Vocal Hints 


\ HE success of the articles ‘‘ Musical Helps and Vocal Hints,” 
K\ published in the JourNat, has encouraged the Editor to 


arrange for an entire series of articles which will take up every 
1 point that may enter into the aspirations of music-loving girls, 
SN’ or those interested in the voice. The best-known singers will 
a\ write for this series, including 7 
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IN CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG ANNIE LOUISE CARY 
wN EMMA JUCH MINNIE HAUK 
= CHRISTINE NILSSON MARY HOWE 


N SIMS REEVES RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
MADAME ALBANI SIGNOR CAMPANINI 


N\ Wea Tue Lapies’ Home Journat will be mailed 
to any address from now to January, 1892, 
NY balance of this year, on receipt of only 50 Cts. f 


S CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ie 
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In purchasing garments, ask for this 


24] DRIDE of 
SOY S sspteb eT Aornold 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- | 
jurious to the fabric. 
Ladies’ Underwear. 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 


cola (e a 0 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER'S” 











This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- | Spring and Summer Underwear, Merino, Natural 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
Se erate. Mark ~ for r pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


Wool, and Silk and Wool. Balbriggan and Silk Un- 
derwear. Ladies’ Silk and Silk-and- Wool Swiss 
Ribbed Underwear: Union Suits. 


HOSIERY. 





Established 1867. 





2. 
This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


Plain and Ribbed Colored Lisle Thread and Silk Hose. 
REAL BALBRIGGAN, 


together with the best makes of Hosiery for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children, 














The FINEST of all FRENCH ‘PERFUMES 














WARRANTED FAST BLACK. 
| Embroidered and Fancy Silk Hose and Half-Hose. 
| 
Preoad dove KH 9th ét. 
| PE 
BARBOUR’S 
LADIES Irish Flax 
THREADS 
Established 1784. 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, Mass. Chari. 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for “ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish ‘i 
For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 





“ROGER & GALLET's "i itic’ti: 


GRAND PRIX Paris U™ Exh™ 1889 


SoOLm AGENTS FOR U. S. A-.: PARE & TILFORD, NEw-YORE 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





4 BARRYS TRICOPHE ROUS 


Anelegant dressing exquisitely 
impuritics from thescalp, prevents baldness andgray hair, 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible forcu re ce eee diseases of the skin, glandsand 


muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
Al hancray x ¢ 5 thet Vow Work, SKI ! N. 


son ~ BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 





INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





— my D4 our? § Send 19 Cents in Stamps for 
lumed, removes all THE be smh BARBOUR'S 
New York Boston, # pyj ; 
loon! A iR culation, Prize Needle-work Series,” 
Philadelphia, en oy 
St. Louis, 4 4 i 
San Brebdiace. mtaining 24 liberal cash prizcs 

















PRIESTLEY’S BLACK SILK-WARP CLAIRETTE 


is almost as cool as muslin, yet does not show the lining through, never frays, crocks, nor changes color, 


and sheds dnst perfectly. 


All the Priestley Fabrics are STAMPED EVERY FIVE YARDS, on the under side of the selvedge, 


genuine. They are for sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States. 





| 
with the mannfactnrers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in Gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not 3 
| 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive 


BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
| REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
- BR. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 





os 95 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 
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BUSINESS HOURS. IN THE WRONG LINE. 
“COME, NOW, HURRY UP, WE CLOSE AT ONE O'CLOCK ON SATURDAYS.” ENFANT TERRIBLE (intently watching Mrs. Scareall, a newly arrived quest, who is unpacking 


her trunk). ‘‘ WELL, | DON’T SEE AS YOU'VE BROUGHT ANY ROPE AT ALL.” 
MRS. SCAREALL. “ANY ROPE, MY DEAR? DID YOU WANT ME TO BRING A ROPE?” 
ENFANT TERRIBLE. “Yes. I'VE BEEN STANDING HERE ALL THIS WHILE TO SEE THE 
i a . HORRIBLE THINGS THAT AUNT JANE TOLD MAMMA YOU'D BE 8URE TO BRING IN THE 
HE WAS NOT A PURCHASER. CLOTHES LINE.” 
Coronet Lorts (of Boomvilie). “‘ Five years ago, sir, you could have bought 
the site of this thriving city for a mere song.” 
Vistror. “I couldn't. I can’t sing.” 





eetamntilippiccninasias 
Tur Boston Ginw. “IT sincerely hope, Charles, that my dissertatfon did not 
have a somnolent effect.” 
Tur Boston Your. “Oh, I assure you it did not. I tried my best to go to 


sleep, but I couldn't.’ zt 
—_——_o—— 





* Are you ready, Emma?” John called. 
“Yes. I'll be therein a minute; I’ve only my bonnet to put on.” 
“Allright. I'll have time to shave before we go.” 
enastnatniiectmenian 
Mamma (examining the proof of her small daughter's photograph). “ Grace, 
why didn’t you smile 2?” 
Graor (aged six years, with an injured air). “I did, mamma, but the man 
didn’t put it down.” 
“T like that young Hicks,” said Ethel’s father. ‘He's the kind of man that 
doesn’t know more than Ldo.” 
“Yes,” returned Ethel’s mother. “But do you think a young man who 
knows as little as that will get on in the world ?” 
MS I 
Doctor. “ So you are suffering from insomnia, are you ?” 
Pat Ratrigan (the patient). ‘Thot's not it, sorr. “Sure the only thing thot 
troubles me is oi can't shlape the noight.” 





ee aS oe 
** Papa, what does c-o-]-0-n-e-] spell 2” 

“ Kernel, my son.’ 

** And does c-a-l-o-m-e-] spell camel ?” 





> 
**Why do you think he is in his second childhood 2?” 
“Three reasons. He’s hard to manage, saucy, and his teeth are entting him.” 
gee 
“I don’t know what to do with this old furniture. I don't want it, and yet 
I can’t throw it away.” 
“Get a cheap truckman to move you. He'll bust it all to pieces.” 
a en ~ 
Waxp. “Why did you bite that dollar you loaned to me—to see if it was 
good ?” 
g ? 


Ranpat. “I wasn’t biting it; I was kissing it good-by.” Ay | 
a ee 
Mamma. “Johnny, see that you give Ethel the lion’s share of that orange.” * sw 
ene ee A BEGINNING 
,'m. 
Ernet. “ Mamma, he hasn’t given me any.” DIGBY (showing his new purchase). ““1 THINK I CAN MAKE QUITE A HORSE OUT OF HIM,” 
Jounny. “* Well, that’s all right, Lions don’t eat oranges.” HIGBY, ‘YOU CERTAINLY HAVE A GOOD FRAMEWORK.” 


AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
“ Ah, my little boy,” said the condescending gentleman, “and what might your 
i - age be 2?” 
mb fi fed t e . yj a, | bee —— “It might be goin’ on forty,” returned the polite little boy, “ but it ain't.” 
Wea ss 


“Td be glad to have you marry Harold, my dear,” said Ethel's father, gravely, 
“if [ thought he was a young man of pertinacity. I do not think he has what we 
call stickatitiveness.” 

“Oh yes, he has. He proposed nine times before [ accepted him,” returned Ethel 

oevcniclilibibacninlg 

‘Do you believe man sprang from the ape ?” 

“No; but I believe woman springs from the mouse—in fact, I've seen her do it.” 

senincisisialideninineabiing 

Mike. “ Are yez comin’ to my Maggie’s weddin’, Pat 2” 

Pat. ** I can’t come, Mike. I've had me arm broke at two weddin’s this winter, me 
eyes blacked at another, an’ wuz knocked down an’ jumped on at another. If I had 
n chance to lick some one, 
Mike, I) come. But fate’s 
agin me.” 

peneae Leeann 

“Ilow do you preserve 
peaches, Aunt Maria?” 

* Waal, when th’ boys 
appears, we lets the dog 
loose; an’ th’ pickets on 
the trees is all made o’ 
stecl, an’ kep’ sharp.” 





————— 


Gazzam (at the telephone). 
* Hello, Central !” 

Gia AT CENTRAL. 
“Weil!” 

Gazzam. “Give me 1551, 
please.” 

Giet at Centran (who 
was once a saleswoman in 
a dry-goods store). “ Fif 
teen fifty-one is busy. 
Won't 1550 do?” 


—_—»—-— 








Srraneer. “How long 
does it take to get to 
Brooklyn and return ?”” 

Goruamure. “ Bridge, fif- 
teen minutes ; ferry, twen- 
ty minntes; walk, forty 
minutes ; post, six weeks.” 

a are as 

“That animal is a stoat. 
It is the prodncer of er- 
mine. 

“Why, I'm surprised at 
that. I thonght the ermine 











INNOCENT SURPRISE. was a big white bear with 
JENNY. “I've SPENT MORE MONEY ON MY TEETH THAN ANY ONE I KNOW, AND YET I'VE TUE WORST TEETH OF ANY two or three dozen goatees SHE QUIETLY TOOK HIS ARM AND 
on his person. WALKED AWAY 


ONE I KNOW. I DON'T UNDERSTAND IT.” 








ie 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


PILGRIMS PRAYING IN A 
JAPANESE TEMPLE. 
See illustration on page 461. 


‘WHE old religions of the East are distin- 

guished from Western forms of faith by 
the zeal with which their devotees go on pil- 
grimages. These are undertaken by the lofty 
and lowly alike, and the greater the difficul- 
ties and more numerous the hardships in- 
volved the more decided is the merit set to 
the pilgrim’s account, 

The scene represents the interior of a tem- 
ple, with rows of Japanese lanterns suspend- 
ed from the pillars, and prayers and religious 
writings fluttering on banners suspe nded 
from the ceiling. The worshippers are pil- 
grims who have come to the shrine chosen 
by them on account of its particular sanctity 
or virtues. In the centre of the foreground 
is an old man dressed in a straw coat, who, 
having performed his devotions, is opening 
his money bag for the purpose of placing his 
contribution to the maintenance of the priests 
and temple in the black money chest that 
stands near the entrance to the shrine. On 
the right is » woman dressed in a parti-col- 
ored coat and with her straw overcoat rolled 
upon her shoulders, kneeling before the shrine 
at her prayers; and in the background are 
other visitors also praying. 


SPRING-TIME. 
See illustration on page 470. 
N the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,” says the poet 
in a burst of confidence. A man whose priv- 
ilege it is to sue for the favor of soeexquisite 
a maiden as the girl whose spring-time of life 
has inspired the artist, may be excused if his 
face be a trifle anxious. Hers is sweet, se- 
rene, content—a girl’s face in its hour of 


awakening, when the bud is ready to bloom | 


into woman’s rarest beauty. 


WOMEN AS ASTRONOMERS. 

T is not generally known that women are 

assistants in the Harvard Observatory, 
and do much valuable work there. The 


spectroscopic survey of the heavens is being | 


made as a memorial to Dr. Henry Draper, 
and a niece of Dr. Draper has made impor- 
taut discoveries there in relation to it. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
eS EMME ES 
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Extract of BEEF. 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, 
for Cook Boo) owing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





s ENAMEL. Sart Sted 











= beautifying and decorating the home it has no 

equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. Put up 
in self-opening tins read ‘for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tivs, 
60 cts., Tinlets, 20 cts. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE T0 RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 
Aspinatt’s Enouisu Enamer. was awarded the first 


prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthless imitations. 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


DIECKERWOFF, RAFFLOER & CO, 
NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 





button, 


ze do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD wiTH J'yansparent Filins, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y’. 


MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 


the BEST. 
M.F.R.S.°f STEEL PENS 
rc wo p c 


Are AMERICAN 
MILLER BROS. Cuttery ( 





| aration of the bread, and thus the necessary 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
HOW BREAD IS RAISED 


vi ~ . 

Ir is a well-known fact that carbonate of 
ammonia is used by every baker in the prepa- 
ration of the finest and wholesomest bread and 
cake, and has been from time immemorial. 
It is among the oldest and at the same time wat 
most healthful constituents of baking pow- 
ders. It is all evolved in gas by the heat of 
the oven, and leaves no trace of itself in the 
food, and it is this that gives it its great 
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She phguicage = “Hem i= the opinions | “He | FADING all-around Camera 


Prof. Hassall, of London, will at once be 
recognized as high authority upon such a 
subject. In his celebrated work on Food | 
and its Adulteration, after narrating the va- 
rious substances used for raising bread, etc., 
without yeast, he says: H. T. ANTHONY & 


} 

Uses regular Dry Plates which are sold everywhere, or Trans- 

| parent Film for 25 to 100 Pictures without reloading. Prices $15 to $50. 
| WE DEVELOP AND FINISH THE PICTURES WHEN DESIRED. 

| THE BLAIR CAMERA CO., Boston, Mass., also makers of the KAMARET. 
| and other Photographic Apparatus. Branches: 208 State St., Chicago. 918 Arch St., Phila. 

“4 co., Trade Agents, New York. 


Send ‘eal the Hawk-Eye Booklet. 





E. 
‘Of these, by far the best is the carbonate | 4/so sold by all Dealers in Photo Goods. 
h 


of ammonia. is is a volatile salt, and its 
- Prof. i. HUBERT’S 


great advantage is that it is entirely dis- 
we 


sipated by the heat employed in the prep- 
For Beautt the Complexion. 


Removes al! Freckles, unburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not cover covering, ut remov- 
ig all b and ring the com. 
plexion to its original freshness. iFor sale = at your Drug- 


effect is produced without the possibility of 
injurious results ensuing. 

Among other high authorities may be quot- 
ed Prof. ‘Chandler, of New York, who says: 
“ Carbonate of ammonia cannot be considered 
as in any way affecting the wholesomeness | gist, or sent postpaid on receipt of p 
of a baking sdeiter’ :” the American Cyclo- Prot. |. HUGERT, TOLEDO, onto. 


pedia, which says: “The best baking pow- : - 
ders contain carbonate of ammonia;”’ of 
Madame Porter’s 


Normandy, Pavy, Parkes, Blyth, Chevallier, 
Cough Balsam, 


Devergie, Lethby, Pereira, Graham, Bernays, 
and scores of others, whose testimony is 

Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


equally strong and to the same effect. 
The ridiculous stories about ammonia 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 











| 

| 
started by the new baking - powder comers 
to detract attention from the inferiority and | | 
impurity in their own goods, are undoubted- | x 





ly well understood as fakes by the intelli- 
gent store 


Packer's Tar Soap 


Is One of Nature’s Remedies, and the 


IDEAL VFOCBREBT SOAP. 

Soothing 
and 

Refreshing. woods.” —Marion Harland. 


Sold by druggists, 25 cents. Mention Harper's Bazar, and send 10 cents for sample (half-cake) to 
THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 





irritable conditions of the skin.”— Toledo Medical and Surgical Reporter 








A Lesson in Cookery. 
“Open the can, pour the contents 
into a stew pan and bring to boiling 
| point, stirring the soup gently sO as 

|to prevent scorching, then serve.” 
|. Thatis all; five hours’ work done 
‘in five minutes. No cooking, di- 
‘luting, adding this, that or the 
‘other, no culinary science required, 
the price within your reach and your 
‘choice of eighteen different varieties. 
“Exquisite in flavor” says Marion Harlana. This| 
vouches for the quality. Look out for imitations. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, Mulligatawny, Mock Turtle. Ox Tail. 
Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable 
Beef, Pearl Tapioca 





For sale by all the grocers. 
A sample can sent on receipt of the postage, 14 cents. 


The Franco-American Food Co.. 
West Broadway and Franklin St., New York. 
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FAGIAL L_BLEWISHES. 




















Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


For the Skin and Scalp. 
Prepared b; he 0 Dermeteloaie ist with 20 years’ ex. 















veins, oily skin, pd black! itch, scars, pit- fag ; rience. ‘hly indor: ved by the medical pro- 

tings, powder marks, faci: A. 4 lession ; unequaled as a for Neg | 

Free, at office or by letter. is-pen e Book on a = and scaldhead, oily skin, pimples, "fles worms, wu, 

Sealp Affections and their Tresment sent (sealed) for 10c. ion, ete. In ble as a toilet ag? 
JOHN H, WOODBURY, Dermatologist, and a sure pr of all of the chia 


125 W. 424 St.,N.¥. City\_ 





GARFIELD TEA 


EF 
Th OR 


jompson, the most noted physi- 


aan oan that more than halt ee) a STI wale ON) 


$ come from ape in diet. igh 
rcomes a of Ps 
eI ow os 8 of bad oie 


cur See nanan utr Se Hy SICK HEADACHE| 














PISOS CURE FOR 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians, 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and aquesalle to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 













FACE MASSACE! | pg py peversensseros oe 


faces plump and rosy! Removes wrinkles. by Peek’s Invisible Tubular Zar Cushions. 
omy freckles, sallow, oily skin, catarrh, headache, 6, RED. way | heard. Successful when sient 
book on subject. 10c. (silver). 8. T. Co., Box N, Pt. a DEAF? Y. Write for book of proofs EE 


“Of great value for cleansing the scalp, and is soothing and healing in | 


“Bland, lathers readily, and in odor recalls the breath of balsamic | 





At Druggists or by mail, Price 50c. 
| 











Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
auy made of cattle grown in Europe or 
elsewhere. He authorized the use of 


His as the 
well-known Y * « trade-mark 
signature of 


LIEBIC Extract 


COMPANY’S of Beet. 


For Sanne For Improved and 
Beef Tea. Economic Cookery. 


(E. COUDRAY'S 


-gOUQUE?S | 
CHols! 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT. — LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 


basreanh 
SOLD BY ALL PRINCIP Af PERO aas 
PRVAGGISTS ANN NF MWISTS OF v7, § 
XY pew J 


Teething 
Mate Easy. 


It is not disputed that during the teet bing 
eriod the greatest number of deaths occur. 
s equally true that the diseases to which c hil. 
dren are most subject, are incidental to the 

















| teething period. 


The Reynolds Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., will 
send free to any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp for postage, a pamphiet on the 
cause and symptoms of difficult teething, the 
diseases incidental to the teething period, 
their prevention, cure, etc. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


OW TO 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
——- Soe = Increase or 
— ii educe Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 

= Seq, the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 

Beautify the Complexion. A book of 

interest to every lady, Malled (sealed) 

for 6 cents, to pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 

monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home de 
and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 







ai eté 


without "Skeleton Bang, 

¥ : Ry Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
~~ Feather-light, lifelike, 
¢ and beautiful. Al- 
f@> ways in order, from 
wy” ® $3.00 npws ard». Co- 
coannt Balm for the 
Complexion, £1.00 


phen Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
and $1. w, ot W bottle. Send for Catalogne 
L. SHAW 


4 West 14th Street, New York. 


HIRES 


Tut Grewia RINK. 
Package makes 5 gallons, 
Delicious, sparkling, and 
appetizing. Sold by all 
dealers. FREE a beautiful 
Picture Book and cards 
sent to any one addressing 
©. E. HIRES & CO., 
Philadelphia 


worwers BABY POWDER. 
(THE BEST MADE.) 


Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, 


7 Gerard Meyer, Selling Agent, 


151 Chambers St., N.Y. 











HAIR (Established 1861.) At Wholesale Prices 
Natural Curly Bangs, $1.50; Switches, stems 
2% in., 2 02., 18 in. long, 90c. ; 244 oz., 20 in. long, $1.50; 
Gray,$2 and $3; White, $5; Ladies’ and Gents’ Wize.$10; 
Salvatorinm for Gray Hair, $1. One pair of Shell Crimp- 
ing Pins by mail, 15c. Henry Loftie, iste N.Y. 





REE. —A safety bicvcle on very easy conditions. 
Western Pearl Co., 308 Dearborn St., Chicago, Lil. 
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ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE 
TOWER. 
(Continued from page 464.) 


hulks, there to abide until the next transport 
should set sail for the convict settlement 
across the ocean. 


It was about three weeks later that I, being 
still in Deptford Dock-yard, received the 
news that I was ordered for active service. 
At the same time I received a letter from the 
Prebendary, my patron. 

‘*T have been successful,” he told me, ‘‘ in 
procuring your appointment to a company 
of marines going out as a guard on a convict 
ship, and as garrison of the convict settle- 
ment of Botany Bay. This appointment 





SPRING-TIME.—Drawn sy Howarp Hetmick.—[See Pace 469.] 





will at least save you from the dangers of 
war. I lave also made some interest in 
your behalf with the officers under whom 
you will serve. You may rely upon lenient 
treatment.and on such consideration as is pos- 
sible for one in your position. I need not 
point out to you the necessity of keeping si- 
lence on those political opinions—those Re- 
publican doctrines—which I hope you have 
finally abandoned; and I hope I need not 
exhort you to a cheerful and ready obedience 
to the rules of the service and the discipline 
of the ship. 

“‘T have now to convey to you the good 
news that your sister Sylvia has recovered 
her health of mind and her strength of body 
as miraculously and suddenly as she lost 
them both. This took place two days be- 


fore that appointed for George’s execution. 
The new aspect of things restored him also 
to a true sense of his position; he made haste 
to accept the King’s clemency, and is now 
lying in the hulks awaiting his transporta- 
tion to the same place whither you are bound. 
The dock at Rotherhithe, which we, in our 
shortness of vision, expected to make so hand- 
some a provision for him and his family, is 
now confiscated, and will be sold by the 
Crown; he himself is transported to the new 
settlements for the whole term of his natural 
life. How this will end as regards Sylvia I 
know not yet; perhaps he may, at some not 
distant date, should he be preserved from the 
perils which await him, obtain a remission of 
this sentence; but that will certainly not be 
yet. 


‘‘When your term of service expires you 
must return straightway, It may be that 
the righteous anger of your father will then 
be softened, and that he will be disposed to 
forgiveness; at present he cannot so much as 
bear to think that his only son should have 
been tried for high treason. 

‘Tf an opportunity arrives of sending let- 
ters home, do not fail to keep me acquainted 
with news of your welfare. Through me 
you can also communicate with your mother 
and your sister. 

““The settlement whither you are both 
bound is laid down on the maps, as it was 
examined by the greatest of circumnaviga- 
tors, as part of a prodigious great island or 
continent, which may very well be consider- 
ed as the ong-sought. for Terra Australis, or 
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Miss GUSHER TO Port. ‘‘ You know, I think we shall be great friends, because I am one of the very few 


Southern country, but I know not of what 
extent is the settlement itself. Should you 
happily meet George, I hope that you will 
exhort each other to patience and the endur- 
ance of hardships in that.foreign land, 

‘‘Farewell, my son. I pray that these 
trials may lead thy heart still upward. 
Neglect not the duties and discipline of the 
Church, and amid naked savages, wild beasts, 
and torrid heats, remain resigned, patient, 
and of a good heart.” 

The ship on which I was placed was the 
Golden Grove, 450 tons, one of the transports 
purchased by the Government. She had on 
board a fu]l complement of sailors and a 
guard of marines, consisting of the captain, 
two lieutenants, two sergeants, two corpo- 
rals, one drummer, and thirty-six privates— 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





TACT. 


of whom I was one. She was fitted for the 
accommodation of two hundred and _ five 
convicts, who were provided with hammocks 
on the lower deck, slung side by side, so that 
at night the lying would be closer than is 
pleasant. As yet the convicts had not come 
on board, nor any of our officers except a 
single lieutenant of marines. The Golden 
Grove was one of a fleet of six transports to 
be convoyed by H.M.S. Daedalus, and the 
number of convicts to be sent out was in all 
over eight hundred. 

When all was ready, the prisoners were 
brought on board from the hulks, where they 
lay waiting for their embarkation. They 
came alongside in boats, well guarded, and a 
miserable-looking company they were, un- 
shaven, unwashed, pale with long confine- 


ment in prison, ragged, and half fed. Some 
of them, though we were supposed to take 
none with us but the able-bodied and the 
strong, were so reduced that they had to be 
carried up the companion. Sea-sickness fin 
ished off most of them a few days later. My 
post, while they embarked, was on the top of 
the ladder, armed with a loaded musket and 
fixed bayonet. Now, as the men came up, 
one after the other, I espied among them— 
indeed, I was not surprised at all—none other 
than George himself. He who had gone 
through the horrors of the condemned cell 
with cheerfulness and no apparent loss of 
health, now, when there was no longer a gal- 
lows at the end, came slowly up the ladder, 
the pale ghost of himself. Fever was on his 
brow and misery in his eyes. His convict 
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who admire your poems.” 


garb shamed him; the companions among 
whom he had to pass his days and nights 
shamed him; his exile weighed upon him, 
He who had faced death cheerfully because 
he was dying for Sylvia, was now in danger 
of despair because he was going to the utter- 
most parts of the earth without her. 

‘*Courage, George!” I whispered, as he 
passed. 

He started. He hardly knew me in my 
uniform—stiff and pipe-clayed. 

‘*Do not speak,” I went on. ‘‘ Cheer up. 
We are on board the same ship; we shall 
find an opportunity; we are bound to the 
same place.” 

‘*Pass on, prisoners. 
sergeant. 


Pass on,” cried the 


(TO BE CONTINUED. | 








HARPER'S 
PERIODICALS. 


Opinions of the Press. 


Whether treated, each one as an indi- 
vidual production or generally as a class, 
Harper's Pertopicats represent the high- 
est types of American literary and _illus- 
trative work. ... Never have the publishers 
of the Macazinz, the WEEKLY, the Bazar, 
or Youne Pope lowered that higu stand- 
ard which was assumed in their first num- 
bers. Modifications and jinprovements 
have of course followed, until to-day it is 
difficult to conceive how they could be 
bettered. Looking at the literary side 
alone, the best-known writers at home and 
abroad contribute to these publications. 
For the proper presentation of subject, 
pictorially, leading artists furnish their 
designs to be translated by wood-cuts, or 
process, whichever method shows better 
the illustrative idea. A column eulogis- 
tic of these publications might be written, 
and would barely suffice to specify their 
many singular merits. It must be at least 
satisfactory to the publishers to know that 
wherever English is the language in use 
there a MaGazing, a WEEKLY, a Bazar, 
or a YounG Peopve bearing the imprint 
of Harper & Brothers is read. There are 
other triumphs than “the dram beats” 
which circle the world.—W. Y. Times, 
March 8, 1891. 

The Macazine is an overflowing store 
of good literature and exquisite art—a 
delightful production deserving all the 
fame and all the material success which 
have been won by it. The WeeEkty isa 
rarely illustrated chronicle of the year’s 
events; there is no end of pleasure and 
profit in its pages... . The Bazar is a 
respository of fashion, and a gallery of 
some of the finest engravings of the time. 
The Youne Peopte is a treasure - house 
fascinating to every boy and girl as well 
as to plenty of persons older. A remark- 
able and valuable, an instructive and de- 
lightful line of publications, indeed. — 
N. Y. Sun, February 14, 1891. 

It is safe to say that nowhere else, at 
any time, has such a mass of good litera- 
ture and good art been given forth in pe- 
riodical form as that issued each year by 
this oldest of existing American publish- 
ing houses.—Chicago Tribune, February 
14, 1891. 

Harper & Brothers’ periodical publica- 
tions have a distinctive field of their own, 
and in this field they are without successful 
rivals, ... They contain little or nothing 
of a merely ephemeral nature, but are 
recognized repositories of good litera- 
ture.— Boston Traveller, March 7, 1891. 

The periodical publications of Har- 
per & Brothers have been exceptionally 
broad and effective educators. Some of 
the most accomplished and many of the 
most eminent authors in every field of 
good literature, the most distinguished 
scientists, pablicists, historians, statesinen, 
travellers, essayists, novelists, and poets 
have made the most important contribu- 
tions to their pages, and some of the 
most famous of contemporaneous artists 
have illustrated them. ... The compre- 
hensiveness of the influence of these four 
publications is exceedingly great... . It 
is good literature in the broadest and 
most general sense that the periodical 
publications of Harper & Brothers con- 
tain, and this good literature is admirably 
and generously supplemented with good 
art, which pleases as well as educates. In 
very many American homes these periodi- 
cals are the only library, and if in that 
character they are not exhaustive, they 
are, it must be admitted, a fair substi- 
tute for a library.— Philadelphia Ledger, 
March 31, 1891. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Macazing, per Year $4 00 
Haarer’s WEEKLY, settles 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, ms ad 4 00 
Harprr’s Younc Proriz, “ 1s 2 00 


82 Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, 

Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers ani Postmasters usu- 

ally receive subscriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to 

the publixhers should be accompanied by Poat - Office 

Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, swb- 

scriptions will begin with the current Number. 
Address: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York, 





| Our Italy. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Memoir of the Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, his wife. By Mar- 
Garet OvipHant W. OxipHant. Two Vol- 





umes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $7.00. (Jn a Boz.) 

A Flying Trip Around the World. In 
Seven Stages. By Exizapetn Bistanp. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

What To Bat—How To Serve It. By 


Curistine Trexuune Herrick. 
$1.00. 


Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edi- 
ted by Marruzw ArNoLp. Small 16mo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


lémo, Cloth, 


Criticism and Fiction. 
Howe.ts. With Portrait. 
namental, $1.00. 


By Wituiam Dean 
l6mo, Cloth, Or- 


A Box of Monkeys, and Other Farce. 
Comedies. By Gracr Livineston Furniss. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


Recollections of President Lincoln and 
His Administration. by L. E. Currrenpen, 
his Register of the Treasury. With Portrait 
of President Lincoln. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


An Exposition of the Climate and 
Resources of Southern California. By Caartes 
Duptey Warner. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Boswell's Johnson. Boswell’s Life of John- 
son, ineluding Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a Jour- 
ney into North Wales. Edited by Grorer 
Birxseck Hint, D.C.L., Pembroke Colllege, 
Oxford. Six Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uneut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $10.00. 


The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825- 


1832. From the original manuscript at Ab- 
botsford. With Two Portraits and engraved 


Title-pages. Two Volumes, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50. 
Popular Edition. One Volume,8vo,Cloth, $2.50. 


London Letters, and Some Others. By 
Grorce W. Smattey, London Correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. Two Volumes, 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


Oberammergau — 1890. A Poem. By 
Witniam ALLEN Borer. Illustrated. Large 


8vo, Ornamental White-and-Gold Cover, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $2.00. 


The Queen's Prime Ministers. A New 
Series of Political Biographies. Edited by 
Srvart J. Rew. The volumes will contain 
fine photogravure portraits from paintings by 
eminent artists, and will be published at pe- 
riodical intervals. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 per 
volume. Three volumes are now ready: Lord 
Beaconsfield ; Lord Melbourne; Sir Robert 
eel. Others in preparation. 


New York and its Environs. By Gustav 
Kosst. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
16mo, Flexible Cloth, $1.00. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. By 
Lavrenck Hutton, With copious and char- 
acteristic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


Uneut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


The Tsar and His People; or, Social 
Life in Russia. By Mretcuorm pe Vocve 
and Turopore Caio. Profusely Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


Godin His World. An Interpretation. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Following the Guidon. By Exizapetn B. 
Custer, Author of “Boots and Saddies.” 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50 


Campaigning with Crook, and Stories of 
Army Life. By Captain Cuar:es Kine, U.S.A. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


Port Tarascon: The Last Adventures of the 
I}lustrious Tartarin. By AtpHonse Dauner. 
Translated by Henry James. Richly Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


Adventures in the Great Forest of Equa- 
torial Africa and the Country of the 
Dwarfs. By Pavt Du Cnaiiv. Abridged 
and Popular Edition. With Map and Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


By Turoporr CuILp, 
Post 8vo, 


Delicate Feasting. 
Author of “Summer Holidays.” 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Shakespeare's Poems. Venus and Adonis, 
Lucrece, Sonnets, &. Edited, with Notes, by 
Witiam J. Roure, Litt.D. With Engravings. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





AMERICAN FICTION. 


MARY E. WILKINS. 


A New England Nun, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A Humble Romance, and Other Stories. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


W. D. HOWELLS. 








The Shadow ofa Dream. A Story. 12mo, 
Cloti:, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 
A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. | 


Two Volumes, 12:n0, Cloth, $2.00. Illustrated, 
12mo, Paper, $1.00. 
Annie Kilburn. A Novei, 
$1.50; Paper, 75 cents. 
April Hopes. A Novel. 


Paper, 75 cents. 


12mo, Clotli, 


12imo, Cloth, $1.50 ; 


CONSTANCE F. WOOLSON. 
Jupiter Lights. A Novel. 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Anne. A Novel. 
$1.25. 


For The Major. 
l6mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


East Angels. 


lilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


A Novelette. Illustrated. 


A Novel. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

A Little Journey in the World. A Novel. 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges and Gilt | 
Top, $1.50. 

Their Pilgrimage. Richly Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Halt Leather, Uneut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $2.00. 


16mo, Cloth, $1.25. | 


CAPTAIN CHARLES KING. 
Between the Lines. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


A War-Time Wooing. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 


Ilustrated. 


Illustrated. Post 


Flute and Violin, and Other Kentucky Tales 
and Romances. By James Lane Auten. With 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.50. 


A Collection of Seven 
Post 


Seven Dreamers. 
Stories. By Anniz TrumBcLi Siosson. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew 
Wattace. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half Leather, 
$2.00; Three-Quarters Leather, $2.50; Half 
Calf, $3.00; Full Leather, $3.50; Three-Quar- 
ters Crushed Levant, $4.00. 


The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance 
of Contemporaneous Antiquity. By THomas A. 
Janvier. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale 
of the Times of Scanderbeg and the Fall of 
Constantinople. By the Rev, James M. Lup- 
Low. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Tony, the Maid. A Novelette. By Biancne 
Wittis Howarp. Illustrated by Cuantes S, 
Reisuart. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


A Strange Manuscript Found in a Cop- 
per Cylinder. A Romance. Illustrated, 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25; 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


Washington Square. 


lilustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


| flowing in swifter currents. 


Post 8vo, | 


| Her Love and His Life. 





SUPPLEMENT. 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 


April Hopes. A Novel. By W. D. Hows is. 
75 cents, 


Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. 
HaGGarp. 25 cents. 


The Philadelphian. A Novel. 
Jenninas, M.P. 50 centa, 


By- H. Riper 


By Lours J. 


The author has sneceeded in presenting a charming 
heroine. ... The book is full of bright character- 
sketching.—Saturday Keview, London. 


A Field of Tares. A Novel. By Cro Graves. 
40 cents. 


The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d'Or.) A 
Novel. By Paut Arenr. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance. . . . The set- 


ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and origiual.—Boston Courier. 


A Hazard of New Fortunes. A Novel. 
By W. D. Howexts. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.00; 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, 
more clearly, more firmly, or more attractively.—N. ¥. 
Tribune. 

Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howetts. 
75 cents. 

It certainly seems to us the very best book that Mr. 
Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 


The Lost Heiress. A Tule of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure. By Eunest GLANVILLE. 40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 

: ur . . Those who like such 

absorbing and exciting themes will find something 

sufficiently thrilling in these pages to gratify their 
desires. —N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Grant ALLEN, 
40 cents, 
The story is fall of surprises, and it is worked out 

with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier. 

A Secret Mission. A Novel. By E. Gerarp. 
40 cents. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with such abundance of local color as to make it 


| valuable help to history. . . . The story is as strong as 


the inherent charm is real.—Philadelphia Telegraph, 
A Novel. By F. 


W. Rosinson. 30 cents. 


In “Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson's readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found in his 
books, in his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, and rapid writing, in which there is not a word 


| too much.—., Y. Mail and Express. 


Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 


Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in its way as its forerunners from the 
same hand will assuredly not be disappolnted.—Sat- 
urday Leview, Loudon. 


Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. By 
Wittiam Brack. Illustrated. 50 cents. 


Mr. William Black has, in more ways than one, given 
us something that is worthy of his talents, in Stand 
Fast, Craig-Royston !”... Among all his studics of 
character we recall none that is so carefully thought 
out and artistically finished ae that of this strange old 
humbng, and none of his ideal women who are so 
charming and su womanly as Maisrie. —V. ¥. Mail 
and Express. 


The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the 
Pheenician. A Novel. By Epwin Lester 
Arno.p. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A decidedly original, bold, and ingenions piece of 
fiction, ... The whole complicated story is wrought 
out with much skill, and with decided descriptive and 


| imaginative power,—. Y. Tribune. 


By Hewry James. | 


Diana's Livery. By Eva Witper McGuassoy. | 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Would You Kill Him? A Novel. By 
Georce Parsons Latunop. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


Captain MacDonald's Daughter. A Nov- 
el. By ARCHIBALD CaMpBELL.  16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other 
Georgia Folk. By R. M. Jounston.  Illus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Old Mark Langston. A Tale of Duke’s 
Creek. By R. M. Jonyston. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.00. 


Towards the Gulf. A Romance of Louisi- 
ana. 16mo, Cloth, Ornameutal, $1.00. 


A Magnificent Plebeian. A Novel. By 
JuLia MAGRUDER. 


$1.00. 


Youma. The Story_of a West-Indian Slave. 
By Larcapio Hearn. Frontispiece by Howarp 


Pyxe. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 

Chita. A Memory of Last Island. By Lar- 
capio Hearn. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.00. 


The Entailed Hat; or, Patty Cannon's 
Times. A Romance. By GrorGe ALFRED 
Townsenp (“Gath”). 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.50; Paper, 50 cents. 





16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, | 


The Snake's Pass. 
Sroker. 4 cents, 


A Novel, By Bram 


Novel readers will find an absorbing and delightful 
romantic love-story in “The Snake's Pass.” .. . The 
incidents of the tales are many and moving, the style 


of narration skilful in all its directions. The tragedy 
of the bog is a tragedy ably pictnred.—N. Y. Sun, 


The World's Desire. <A Novel. 
Riper HaGGarp and Anprew Lana. 
The book is charmingly and cleverly writien.... In 
its way it is almost unique, and the fancy is well sus- 
tained from first to last.—/. Y. 7ribune, 


By H. 


35 cents, 


Kirsteen. The Story of a Scotch Family Sev- 
enty Years Ago. By M.O. W. Oxttpnant. 40 
cents. 


The author has her foot on her native heath... . 
And few of her later novels have equalled * Kirsteen" 
in interest—few of the novels, we are tempted to say, 
belonging to any period of her long literary activity. 
— Boston Post. 


My Shipmate Louise. The Romance of a 
Wreck. By W. Crank Russety. 50 cents. 
A sort of nantical version of the “Taming of the 
Shrew.” ... It is a thrilling story, and its studies of 


character are perhaps better than anything its au- 
thor has done before.—Brooklyn Times. 


The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other 
Stories. By Repyarp Kiptine. With a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Sketch by ANpREW 
Lane. With Portrait. 30 cents. 

No writer since Dickens in England, or since Mr. 
Bret Harte in America, has promi-ed so much... . He 
has been very fortunate in his experiences, he has 
made the most of what he has seen and heard. and he 
has an unnenal gift of expression. ... Mr. Kipling’s 





short stories are unexcelled.—Launenox Hurron, in 
Literary Notes. 


PustisHep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| ("The above works are for sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, postage prepaid, to anv part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


HARPER'’s NEW CATALOGUE, a descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, sent to any address on 











